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PREFACE 

The need of a reinterpretation of Greek economic theory in the 
light of our modern humanitarian economy is presented in the 
introduction to this work. If this volume may, in some degree, 
meet such a need, by awakening the classicist to the existence of 
important phases of Greek thought with which he is too unfamiliar, 
and by reminding the economist of the many vital points of contact 
between Greek and modem economy, our labor will have been 
amply repaid. There are doubtless errors both in citations and 
in judgment which will not escape the critic's eye. We trust, 
however, that the work is, on the whole, a fair representation of 
the thought of the Greeks in this important field. In the course 
of our study, we have naturally been obliged to make constant 
reference to the actual economic environment of the Greeks, as 
a proper backgroimd for their theories. It is therefore our pur- 
pose to publish, at some future date, a general history of economic 
conditions in Greece, which may serve as a companion to this 
volume. 

We gladly take this opportunity to express our gratitude to 
Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, for his sug- 
gestion of the subject of this work, as also for his many helpful 
criticisms and suggestions during the course of its preparation. 

Lawsence College, Appleton, Wis. 
November i, 1915 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

For a complete list of scholars who have devoted more or less 
attention to the economic ideas of Greek thinkers, the reader is 
referred to the bibliography at the conclusion of this work. On 
the surface, the list appears to be reasonably extensive. It will be 
observed, however, that the majority of the works are not of recent 
date; that many of them deal largely with the practical phase of 
economics; that most of the larger works on economic history treat 
Greek economic and social theory in a merely incidental manner, 
and that nearly all are written from the general standpoint of the 
economist rather than with the more detailed analysis of the classi- 
cist. The work of Souchon, the most extensive, careful, and satis- 
factory discussion of the subject, is no exception to this latter rule, 
and since his standpoint is too exclusively that of the older English 
economists, his criticism of the Greek theories is not always suffi- 
ciently sjnnpathetic. The monimiental volimies of Poehlmann 
have treated Greek social theories thoroughly, but the chief inter- 
est of the author is rather in the actual social conditions, and his 
work is marred by a constant overemphasis of the analogy between 
ancient and modern capitalism and socialistic agitation. More- 
over, there is no book in the English language, on Greek economic 
thought, that treats the subject in anything more than the cursory 
manner of Haney and Ingram.* There is, thus, still a place for 
a work of this type in the English language, written from the 
standpoint of the classicist, but with a view also to the needs of 
twentieth-century students of economics. 

The present work aims to fulfil such a need. Its scope differs 
quite essentially from all other accounts of Greek theory pre- 
viously published, in that our purpose is not merely to consider 
the extent to which the Greek thinkers grasped the principles of 

* F. Wilhelm (Rhein, Mus,, XVII, No. 2 [1915], 163, n. 2) says: "Eine Geschichte 
der theoretischen Behandlung der Oekonomik bei den Griechen bt noch zu schreiben." 
The present work was undertaken in the year 191 1. 
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the ortiMdoj^ '^noniy of Ricardo and Mill. We shall also 
-■, ^o i^scertaih how far they, by the humanitariaii and ethical tone 
i .'-of 'their thinking, anticipated the modem, post-Ruskin economy, 
which makes man, not prc^rty, the supreme goal, and recognizes 
the multiplicity of human interests and stri\'ing5 that beUe the 
old theory of the '"economic man." Our verdict as to the impor- 
tance of the Greek contribution to economic thought is thus likely 
to be somewhat more favorable than that which is usually rendered. 
We purpose also to emphasize more than is often done the 
important fact that Greek theory is essentiaUy a reflection of 
Greek economic conditions, and that a true interpretation of the 
thought depends upon a clear understanding of the economic his- 
tory of Greece. However, as we shall see, this by no means implies 
that the anti-capitalistic theories of the Socratics are evidence of 
an undeA'eloped state of commerce and industry in fifth- and 
fourth-century Athens. 

The method of presentation is primarily chronological. Thus 
the ideas of each thinker can be discussed in a more thorough and 
imitary manner, and more in relation to the contemporary eco- 
nomic conditions, that gave rise to them. Moreover, despite some 
practical advantages of the topical method, it savors too much of 
an artificial attempt to force the Greek thinkers on the procrustean 
rafk of the concepts of modern economy. 

[Tbe general characteristics of Greek economic thought have 
often been enumerated. They may be restated with advantage, 
at this point, together with some additions and needed criticisms. 
I. Simplicity. — The theory of economics as a separate science 
never developed in Greece. The consideration of economic prob- 
lems was incidental to the pursuit of politics and ethicl^ In so far 
as Greek thinkers treated such subjects, their theories redect the 
comparative simplicity of their economic environment. Without 
prejudging the issue as to the actual extent of capitalism in ancient 
Athens, we need only to think away the vast international scope 
I of our modem commercial problems, our giant manufacturing 
■plants with their steam and electric power, our enormous wealth 
■and its extreme concentration, the untold complexity of modern 
isiness and fmance, the vast territorial expanse of modem nations, 
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Qost all our luxuries and commonplace comforts, to begin to 
appreciate something of this ancient simplicity.' However, as 
a direct result of this limitation, the Greeks were led to deal with 
their problems more in terms of men than in terms of things, and 
thus their economic vision was sometimes clearer and truer than 
our own. Aristotle struck the keynote in Greek economic thought 
in stating that the primary interest of economy is human beings 
rather than inanimate property.* 

2. Confusion of privat e and public eco nomy.^As a result of this 
simphaty, the terms oli^ponia and olKovo^uicn were, both in deri- 
vation and largely in usage, referred to household management 
rather than to public economy.* Domestic and public economy 
were regularly defined as differing merely in extent.* Aristotle, 
however, distinctly criticizes the confusion of the two.' More- 
over, there is no warrant for the frequent assertion that Greek 
thinkers never rose above the conception of domestic economy. 
Xenophon's treatise on the Revenues of Alhens, and Aristotle's 
entire philosophy of the state are a sufficient answer to such general- 
zations. The statement of Professor Barker that "political 
economy," to Aristotle, would be a "contradiction in terms," is 
extreme." There is also a certain important truth in the Greek 

■ Cf, Zimmem, Grrek Commonumillh', pp. iiiS.; but the statement on p. jai 
is extreme: "where competition and miemployment are unknown terms, where hardly 
anyone b working precariously far money wages or salary." 

•a. Roscber, Ansichlen dcr Volkswirdckajt' (1878), I, chap, i, p. 7; Ar. Pol. 
1259*18-11. 

iCt. Plato Rep. 498.'\; Xen. &iwi., a treatise on household management; Ar. Pot. 
i. p. 3, on the divisions of tUotoiila; chap. 8, on whether finance {KpT|»ia7-Krrii[^) is 
a part of oinofeimni; pseudo-Ar. Ecmiomica; cf. iH/ra, p. 63, nn. s and 6; p. Si, n. i; 
p. iiS, for fuller discussion. 

"Xen. Jfeni.iii. 4.6ff.,eapeciaUy ii; Econ.xx; Plato PoJ. S55 B-C; cf.,onthi9 
passage, Espinas, Rfim«rf« fi/We.'GV'eejuei, XXVn (1514), 105; cf.Ruskln: "Econ- 
omy no more means saving money than it means spending money. It means the 
adminisltation of a house" (.1 Joy Forevfr, I, 8, Allen ed., London, 1912, Vol. XVI, 
iq). We shall frequently quote from this monumental edition of Ruskin. 

^Pol. i. 1. I: HffO' fJw air oturtai raXntKiy ral PoffiXininaladiOMM"'*!' nal atffiroTi- 
K*!- (I«i Tit atrif, oi laAQi X^ouot*. 

* PolUkal Thought Bf Phto and Aristotle, p. 357; cl. Zmuve, Zcilschr. f. d. gesamml 
StaalfXisienschafi, igoa, pp. 59 f., and his references to Boeckh, Meyer, and Eelocfa; 
Kautz, Die Gtick. d. Entuiictelung dtr National Okonumik, p. 1J3. n. 5i for note on the 
authorship of the Anefwej', cf- •n/ra, p. 63, n. 2. 
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confusion, which has been too generally missed by modem critics 
and statesmen — ^that the public is a great property-holder, and 
that politics should be a business which requires the application of 
the same economic and ethical laws as axe admitted to govern in 
private affairs. 

3. Confusion of economics with ethics and politics — ^The assertion 
that Greek economic theory was confoimded with ethics and 
politics has become a commonplace. The economic ideas of 
Greek thinkers were not arrived at as a result of a purposeful study 
of the problems of material wealth. All economic relations were 
considere^^primarily from the standpoint of ethics and state, 
welfaurej "The citizen was not regarded as a producer, but only 
^a possessor of wealth."* Such statements are too commonly 
accepted as a final criticism of Greek thinkers. Though the con- 
fusion was a source of error, and caused Greek economic thought 
to be one-sided and incomplete, yet some important considerations 
should be noted. 

a) The Socratic philosophers are our chief source for the eco- 
nomic ideas of the Greeks. Too sweeping conclusions should not, 
therefore, be drawn from them as to the general attitude of the 
Greeks. X^nophon is much freer from the ethical em phasis than 
theothej^Soierafic^ is entirely free from it, andvery 

probably his 'stajadpoi&t--came mucE'^neaf Bl!Il£ein£rtKai- of . the 
average Athenian xitizen. 

h) The confusion was not merely with individual ethics, for 
Greek moral philosophy always had the welfare of the state for 
its goal. Indeed, the basal reason for this dose imion of economics, 
ethics, and politics is the true idea that the state should rise above 
internal strife, and miite all in a care for the conmion interest.* 

c) The standpoint of the Greek philosophers is certainly no 
more to be criticized than is that of the so-called orthodox political 
economy.^ They represent two extremes. If the Greek theory 

' Ingram, History of Political Economy ^ p. 12; cf . Souchon, Lcs Tkiories iconomiques 
dans la Grice antique, p. 34. 

* CL Souchon, op. cit., pp. 31 fif. 

< Cf . v. Brants, Xenophan Economiste, reprint from Revue Catholique de Louvain, 
1881, pp. 4 £[. 
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did not give to wealth its full right, and was open to the charge 
of sentimentalism, the Ricardian doctrine, with its ''economic 
man," which eliminated all other ideals and impluses, was an unreal 
and pernicious abstraction. Of the two errors, the Greek is the 
less objectionable, and is more in accord with the trend of economic 
thought today. The best economists are now insisting more andi . Jl , 
more on the Greek idea that economic problems must be considered ' 
from the standpoint of the whole man as a citizen in sodej 
Modem political economy ''has placed man as man and not 
wealth in the foregroimd, and subordinated everything to his true 
welfare." "Love, generosity, nobility of character, self-sacrifice, 
and all that is best and truest in our nature have their place in 
economic life."* "The science which deals with wealth, so far 
from being a 'gospel of Mammon,' necessarily begins and ends 
in the study of man."* "Es soil kein Widerspruch zwischen 
Ethik imd Volkswirtschaft bestehen, es soil das Sittengesetz fiir 
die Wirtschaft gelten imd in ihr ausgefiihrt werden."^ Such 
strong statements taken at random from modem economists should 
serve to temper our criticism of the Greek confusion. Plato' 
definition of economics, as suggested by one of the most recent! \ 
historians of economic thought,^ could easily be accepted by many] y^ 
a modem scholar: "Economics is the science which deals with the 
satisfaction of human wants through exchange, seeking so to regu- 
late the industries of the state as to make its citizens good and{ 
happy, and so to promote the highest well-being of the wholeJ 
The contention of the Socratics, that all economic operations must 
finally root in the moral, that all economic problems are moral 
problems, and that the province of economics is hmnan welfare, 

' Ely, Studies in Historical and Political Science, id series, pp. 48 fif., especially 
p. 64, where he states that it is a return to the Greek view. 

* Ely, Outlines of Economics, 1908, pp. 4 ff.; cf. Seligman, Principles of Economy, 
(1^5), pp. 4 fif., especially p. 14, where he even quotes the sentences of Ruskin with 
approval: "There is no wealth but life"; "Nor can anything be wealth except to a 
noble person" (Unto This Last, IV, 77 [Vol. XVII, 105]). All citations will be from 
the Allen library edition unless otherwise stated. 

^ Schoenberg, Eandhuch der polit, Econ. (1890), I, 56. 

^Haney, History of Economic Thought, p. 52; cf, Ely, op, cit,, p. 48, n. i, cited 
in n. I, above, for a similar definition based on Plato. 
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is thus a dominant twentieth-century idea. And just as the 
ethical interest of the Greek philosophers caused them to empha- 
size the problems of distribution and consumption, so these are the 
phases of economics that receive chief consideration today. To 
be sure, modern thought appreciates more fully the complementary 
truth that all our social and moral problems root essentially in 
economic conditions, though this too was by no means overlooked 
by Plato and Aristotle. 

4^ Ajcctic tendency.— It cannot be denied, however, that, as 
a result of the overemphasis on the ethical, Greek economic thought 
was hampered by a certain asceticism. But this was also an out- 
growth of pessimistic tendencies in Greek philosophy itself. More- 
over, the ascetic ideas of the philosophers cannot be accepted as 
the common attitude of Athenian citizens, any more than Thoreau 
can be recognized as a criterion of the economic thought of his day 
in New England.' Asceticism was certainly foreign to the min d 
of Pericles and Thucydides. In the course of our discussion, also, 
we shall find that it represents, after all, only one phase of the 
thought of the philosophers themselves. 

5. Socialistic tendency. — Since Greek economy was chiefly 
interested in the problems of distribution, it tended toward social- 
ism, both in theory and in practice. This was also a natural out- 
growth of the fact that individual interests were subordinated to 
public welfare. Though the latter half of the fifth century wit- 
nessed a great individualistic movement in Greece, and though 
individualism and independence are often named as prominent 
Greek characteristics, yet these terms did not constitute a basal 
pohlical principle, even in the free Athenian democracy, in the 
- same sense as they do with us today. The life of the Greek citizen 
was lived far more for the state, and was more absolutely at the 
disposal of the state, than is true in any modern democracy. In 
Greece, politics was thus the social science of first importance, and 
the supreme purpose of all human activity was to make good 
citizens. ,' State interference or regulation was tbits accepted as 
a matter of course, and the setting of prices, rigid regulation of 

' KuuU (op. cil.. p. 57) goes to Ibe extreme of 9a>Tng Ihot anltquity represent* 
"die NegBiioD der okonamiH:heD Intcicssen und der ivirtschafllichcQ Atbeit." 
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grain commerce, exploitation of the rich in the interest of the poor, 
and public ownership of great material interests such oa 
were not. re^olu tie ii My s idtaa, Iwtt c ommon facts in Greek life.' 
The tendency of the theorists was therefore naturally tows 
centralization ,oi_jppwCT inj^^ of the state, and an ex- 

aggerated idea of the onmipotence of law.^ Yet despite the erroi 
inherent in it, this socialistic tendency of Greek economic thought 
had its basal truth, which is becoming an axiom of modem eco- 
nomics and statesmanship — ^the belief that private property, is 
not a natural right, but a gift of society, and hence that its activi- 
ties should be controlled by society, and made to minister to public 
welfare. Indeed, we have by no means escaped the error of the 
Greek thinkers, for one of the most common mistakes of statesmen 
and political theorists today is an overestimate of the effectiveness 
of law. 

'Even abolition of debts and redivision of lands were not unknown in Greek 
history. Grote {History of Greece, JH, 105 f . and notes) denies this, but the heliastic 
oath, which he dtes (Dem. Adv. Timoc. 746, and Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxi. 332), proves 
that such measures were agitated, or there would be no reason for protective 
measures. Cf. infra, Plato {Laws, 736E), who takes this for granted. Cf. Solon's 
Fragments; Isoc. (Panaih. 259) sa3r8 that it would be hard to find a Greek state, except 
Sparta, that has not fallen into ''the accustomed accidents/' viz., ffrdff tp, 0-0a7df, 
0v7dt dpSfiovtj dpvaY&t xPVf^^^^j Xfi^^'^ dwoKOvds, yijs dwt^afffUp, etc. 

* Cf . infra, for citations and qualifications. 



CHAPTER II 

ECONOMIC IDEAS BEFORE PLATO, AND REASONS FOR ' 
UNDEVELOPED CHARACTER OF GREEK ECONOMICS 

As stated above, the economic ideas of the Greeks were unsjgj 
tematized and ineitensive." The extant literature previous 1 
Plato presents only incidental hints on matters economic. Hesio^ 
in interesting antithesis to classical thinkers, emphasizes the i 
nity and importance of manual labo^ The contrast, howei 
is not so grea-t as it appears, for the labor which he dignifies 1 
agricultural. He constantly urges its importance as the chief 
source of wealth.^ On the other hand, he opposes the commercial 
spirit that wasjwginning to be rife in his age, and decries the evil 
of unjust gains.* His mention of the fact of competition between 
artisans of the same trade is of interest for the development of 
industrj' in Greece.' His Erga was, in a sense, the forerunner of 
the later Economica in Greek literature. 

Solon proved by his reforms that he had some sane economic 
ideas as to the importance of labor, industry, commerce, and 
money in the development of the state. He also showed some 
insight into the solution of the problem of poverty. Hb ideas, 
however, are not definitely formulated in his extant fragments, 
and belong rather to economic history.' The Elegies of Theognis 

■ Cf. infra [or qualifications. Zimmem (op. cil., p. ity) rightly insists: "In 
spite of what is often aaid, Greece did produce economists." 

•Erta 30S, 314. 397 f-i 3" ('p><" >' o**'" *"i*«, itpv'i 8' r' JHiacn), 310, 
303-6, 413, Any material in Homer applies rather to a history of economic conditions, 
Cf., Iiowevei, II. xiii. 730-39; iii. 6$; xnii- 667 on specialization of gifts. 

' Cf. Erga and Tktagony 969-75; cf. n. 2. 

' Cf. n. 1 above; a common theme of seventh- and eigbth-century poets; d, e.g., 
Snppho (Bergk-Hiiler, Lyr. C. Vei. liSg?!, I. 204, tr. 79 Usl); * >rX»0™ *•« <r4i> 
ifitrii ait iein/t wipoiiun. Cf. also HI, 168, fr. ^q {50), Alcaeita. 

» Erga JS r. 

'C- his poems, e^>ecially fr. xiiL 43 fl.; Ar. Ath. Pol. x. 1; Plot. Solim 15, 
a>-i4: Kaiitz, o^.cif., pp. ti4 E-andnote. on Solonandtheother lawgivers; GiUiard. 
Qu*l^ Rlfornus de Solon. Comfoni (JImcydida Mylhhulorkus, p. 66) thinks he 
waa "on the verge" of discovering the law that exports must balance imports. 
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are full of moral utterances on wealth, emphasizing its temporary 
nature as compared with virtue/ Pythagoras and his followers 
have often been given a prominent place in the history of com- 
munism, but this is probably due to a false interpretation.' It is 
likely, however, that he opposed the evils of luxury, and moralized 
on the relation between wealth and virtue.^ Democritus wrote 
a work on agriculture/ Like the other philosophers, he taughl 
that happiness was to be sought in the gold of character, rathei 
than in material wealth/ To his mind, poverty and wealth alik/ 
were but names for need and satiety {k6pov).^ Wealth without 
understanding was not a safe possession, depending for its value 
on right use/ The amassing of wealth by just means, however, 
was good,* though unjust gains were always a source of evil/ 
Excessive desire for wealth was worse than the most extreme 
poverty/*^ It is possible also that Democritus held to a mild form 
of the social contract theory of the origin of society/' Heraclitus 
complained bitterly of the unwisdom of the masses aid their 
merely material view of life/* He made the conmion antithesis 
between material and spiritual wealth,'^ and observed the fact that 
gold is a imiversal medium of exchange/^ Hippodamas of Miletus 

^Elegies 1117^, 2275., 1157 f., 181 f., 2675., i73ff-> 35^ ff-» 393 ff-» 5^3 ff«> 
621 f., 199 ff., 753, 14s f., 559 f., etc. 

' On this error, cf . infra, on communism before Plato. 

' Cf. Kautz, op. cit.f p. 114; Jamblichus, De Pyih. wt,, chap, zii, p. 58; chap, zvi, 
p. 69. 

* Diels, Frag, d. Vorsokraiiker (1912), 11, 20, 69. 

*Ibid., p. 95, fr. 171; p. 73, fr. 40. ^Ibid,, p. 119, fr. 283. 

"^Ibid., p. 77, fr. 77; cf. Stob. Flor, 94. 24; xpyiitAriav x/^<* i^^ ^ M*" xM*"*- 
/ioy e/t rh i\ev$4ptop ttwai xal diy/uo^cX^a* ^dp dpoly 8i x^PVy^V ^vr^, Cf. Xenophon 
and Plato, infra, on value and wealth. 

^Ihid,, p. 78, fr. 78. ^Ihid,, p. 105, frs. 200, 218, 221. 

^^Ihid,, fr. 219; p. 106, fr. 224. The ethical fragments of Democritus, dted 
above, may be spxirious. Cf. Mullach, Frag, Phil, Gr,, I, 138; Zeller {Gesch, d. Or. 
Phil, I, 2, 925, n. i) leaves the question open. Diels (op. cit,, 11, 191 2) cites the 
above passages \mder the "echte fragmente," though some are starred. 

" Cf. Barker, op, cii,, p. 37. 

" Dieb, op, ci^., I, 83, fr. 29; ti 8i iroXXdi KeKhptjrai 6Kii^w€p rr^rea. 
's Ibid., p. 82, fr. 22; cf. Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 2. p. 565, and his comment. 
^ Diels, op, cit., I, 95, fr. 90: irvpdr dprafxeiperai irdrra gal vvp ivdirnav, &ffv€p 
XpvffoQ x/>i^fiATa Kal XPVH^'*'*^^ XP^^^*- 
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and Phaleas of Chalcedon proposed new plans for the distribution 
of wealth, but we have the barest outline of their theories from 
Aristotle.' Their systems will be discussed in a following chapter. 

The Sophists, true to their character as philosophers of extreme 
individualism, developed a new theory of the origin of society. 
The already current term (pvais, "nature," which had been accepted 
as a sufficient reason for the state's existence, was now opposed 
to "law," p6iMi, as natural to artificial. The Sophists argued 
that, in a primitive state of nature, perfect individualism was the 
rule^ Men did injustice without restraint. The weaker, however, 
■ being in the majority, and finding it to their disadvantage to 
compete with the strong, agreed neither to do nor to suffer injustice, 
and constrained the stronger minority to co-operate in their 
'^decision. Thus arose the social contract whereby nature gave up 
its real instinct for an artificial convention {cvv&iKt]), and thus 
society came into being,' The theory, at first, though untrue, 
was not intended to be destructive of moral foundations, but was 
opposed rather to the traditional idea of the laws of a state as the 
"decrees of a divinely inspired lawgiver."^ In the hands of men 
like Thrasymachus* and Callicles,* however, it became a means of 
denying that the life according to nature was bound by any laws 
which the strong need observe, and that might was the only final law. 

In line with their radical individualism, the Sophists were also 
pioneers in the more cosmopolitan spirit that characterized the 
Cynics and Stoics. They taught the doctrine of the fundamental 
worth and relationship of men,' and thus, with the Cynics, started 
the attack upon the theory that upheld slavery as a natural insti- 

' Pal. ii; cf. infra for details. 

' Cf. Glaucon's tentative Brgument presenting tlie Sophist theory, Sep, 33BE S., 
veiy simitar to that o[ Hobbcs. Cf. Barltet'a (op. cit., pp. 17 S.) excellent presenta- 
tion of the rise of this theory and its causes. 

' Cf. A. Dobbs, Pkitosophy and Popular Morals in Aticienl Greece (1907)1 P- 48. 
For eiAmplts, ct. Hippias, cited below, n. 6, or Lycophron, opposed by Aristotle, cited 
below in Aristotle'* criticism oE socialism (Pol. iiSo2>:o-t:). 

• Rep. i, and the story of Gyges, Rtp. U. 

' Garg. 4S1E ff., though Callicles was hardly a Sophist. 

• E.g., Hippias in Prelag. 33jC, where he says that men arc related (ffi/Yyitiii, 
tUttovi) by nature, not by law, and that the law is a tyrant of men that doea much 
violence contrary to nature (■B»pil r^r fiiiiit). 
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tution.' Little further is known of their other social or economic 
ideas. Protagoras wrote a work on "wages," but it was probably 
an argument relative to the acceptance of pay by Sophists,' In 
any event, this fact that the Sophists were so ready to be enriched 
through their lectures is clear evidence that their teaching on 
wealth was not the negative doctrine of the other Greek phi- 
losophers.^ Prodi cus seems to have scorned menial labor as 
morally degrading, though he agreed with Hesiod in his doctrine 
of the dignity of all work that is noble.* He emphasized the 
necessity of labor in the production of material good,^ and, like 
Democritus, was the forerunner of the Socratics in his insistence 
upon right use as a criterion of wealth.* Hippias prided himself on 
his accomplishment in many arts,' and thus probably did not share 
the prejudice of the philosophers against manual labor. 

Euripides, though markedly individualistic, like the Sophists, 
shows traces of the older use of nature to explain the necessity 
of tlie state. He draws a parallel between the social order and 
the order of nature, by which law and government are justified, 
and the right of the middle class of farmers to rule is upheld.' 

' Cf. Alcidamaa [rag,, cited infra od Aristollc's theory of slavery, and At. Pol. 
i. J- I'SjAio-ij; Lycophron (pseudo-Plut. Pro. Nob, i3. z) denies the reality of the 
distinction between noble and ill-bom. Cf. also on Euripides, infra. On the devel- 
opment of the oppoMtion to slavery in Greece, cf. Newman, Pol. of Arist,, 1, 139 3. 

'Diog. L. ix. ss: IJutt *»*/> lurBeS. C(. Diels, op. cil., U. 330, 131; Croiaet, 
Bisl. dt la Lilt. Cr., IV, 54. Souchon (op. cil., p. 33, n. i) thinks that it may have 
taught the dignity of all labor. Cf, also Plato (Sophiit 13] D): ri rpurayifitia .... 
wtpi Tt wiXiit ml Tut tXXut Ttx'-^'- Gomperz (Die Apologie drr HeiikunsI, p. 33) 
infers that Protagoras had published a GesammUipologit dtr KUnsle. Of. Pol. s^gC, 
and Diog. L. ix. S. 55. 

'CI, Plato Pralag. 33BB, where Protagoras states his rule as to charges for his 
lectures. Cf. Zeller, ep. cit,, 1. 2, 1080 ff., on the earnings of the Sophists. C£. Plato 
Eulkyd. 304C: (ti Mi ToO xf1W"'''fW#oI ^aTo* iuxiiia>.iti,r oHit. 

•Plato Charm. 163 B-D on Hesiod. 

'Xen. Mem. 'A. i. 11-34, the story of Heracles (18). 

' Pseudo-Platon. Eryxiai 397 D-E, discussed infra. 

^Hippias Minor 36S D, where be is presented a 
infra for the antithetic attitude ol Plato. 

'Orafa 917-31; Supplkcs 399-456. 338-4S; Pkoenissat 535-51 
dted by DUmmlcr, Proleg. at Platans Slant (1891), to show that there are traces of 
a political treatise of the school of Antiphon in Euripides. CF. Barker, op. dl., p. 35 



3 the jack of all trades. CI. 
: (Dindorf), 
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He emphasizes the importance of agriculture, and the dignity of 
the peasant farmer [avrovpybi) , who works his own land, as the 
stay of the country.' This latter accords well with his cosmopohtaa 
spirit, which he shares with the Sophists. He opposes the arti- 
ficial distinctions of birth,' slavery,' and the traditional Greet 
idea of the inferiority of woman.* His attitude toward wealth is 
that of the moral philosopher rather than that of the Sophist.* I 
Thucydides reveals considerable insight into economic prob*^ 
lems, though he does not deal with them directly. Roscher 
declares that the Greek historian contributed as much as any 
other writer to give hiin the elements of his science, since he alone, 
of all Greek writers, did not confuse his economic ideas with ethics.' 
He recognizes the place of labor in production, and the importance 
of material wealth as the basis for all higher development.' He 
also has some appreciation of the true nature of capital. In 
description of the undeveloped condition of early Greece, whii 
lived from hand to mouth, he writes like a modern economist' 
describing primitive conditions in Europe in contrast to the capital- 
ism of his own day.* Comford's attempt* to discredit Thucydides 

'Oresles 917 6.; cF. also the noble character oi the peasant {a^oupyit] io the 
Eiectra, who is a noble soul (151 f.), and who speaks the prologue, though he is only 
a secondary person in the play. Cf. also 367-S2. 

' Ft. 345 (Nauck). the unjust man is ignoble {iurjtrfii), though better bom than 
Zeus; Crs. 54 (Alex.), 514 (Melajuppe),3 (Electra); cf, n. i above, and infra. He 
puts worthy sentiments into the mouths o( slaves and dresses his nobles in rags. 

' t<m 854; '■ yip Ti ToO) ScxlXoiffit alax^"!* <ptp*' 'I tUreita; (rs.SiS (Fhiixus), 515 
(Melanippe) (Nauck); Bdciia 730; cl. Decharme, Euripide et I'esptit de son thf&tte, 
pp. 162 S. 

' His finest portrayals arc noble women. He was 00 woman-hater, but (reety 
presented both sides of female character. Cf. Medea 230 S. and other such passages 
complaining of woman's lot; fr. 655 (Prates.), advocating community of wives. Cf., 
however, Dechoime, op. cil., 133 S. 

> Cf. Nauck, tra. 643 (Polyidua), jSi S^ (.\lex.), gs (Alcmene), 143 (Andromeda), 
326 and 328 (Danae); cf. Decharrae, op. cil., pp. 163 B. and notes; Dobbs, ep. cU., 
p.;8,ii.s. 

'0^. cil., p. 7: "Ich auch in voUcswirtschaftUcher Bcziehung von keinen Neuem 
mehrslsvonihmgelemt habc." Ct. Kauti, o^. tiV., pp. 133 £[. 
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*Thucydides Mythhiitoriau (1907); cf. Sborey's 



December, 1907. pp. 201 S.; also W. Lamb, 
pp. 34-67. Lamb's citations of Thucydidt 
of the Greek historii 
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as a historian, and to show that he missed the true^ause, ecoaDmic, 
ofjdlie_PeJop<winesian War, is not convincing, Comford both ex- 
aggerates the influence of commercial interests in iifth-century Ath- 
ens and belittles the economic insight of Thucydides. The Greek 
writer is, however, Uke Herodotus, a historical source for the actual 
economic conditions in Greece, rather than an economic theorist. 

Aside from the fragmentary hints presented above, Greek i 
economic thought begins with the Socratics, Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle, and is continued, in a very incidental way, in the orators,! 
and in the Stoics and their contemporaries. As we shall see, how- 
ever, even in the Socratics, no real science of wealth is developed. In i 
the modem sense. The reason for this lack, which is most com- 
monly emphasized since it is closest at hand, is that the phenomena 
of actual production were but slightly developed. This explanation 
is well summarized by Haney' as follows: (a) that economic rela- 
tions between individuals and states were far simpler than now; 
(b) that international commerce was not encouraged by ancient 
states, whose ideal was rather national exclusion; (c) that public 
finance was then very limited and unimportant; (d) that division 
of labor was not extensive; (e) that the relative lack of security 
of life and property discouraged exchange and saving; (/) that in all 
these respects, the situation is analogous to that of mediaeval 
Europe. 

There is certainly much force in this general reason. The 
development of economic thought must, of course, depend upon 
the actual conditions under which the thinkers live. We have 
already admitted also the vast difference between the present 
economic complexity and the simplicity In andent Greece. The 
foregoing summary of Haney, however, is misleading. Though 
the ideal of Sparta was national exclusion, it was surely not that 
of Athens and some other Greek' states. All extant records agree 
that Athens, at least, the home of the economic theorists, encour- 
aged international commerce by every means in her power.. The 
division of labor, while insignificant compared with the' minute 
division of modem mechanical industry, was by no means inex- 
tensive, as is evidenced by the fact that this is a point on which 

' Op. ill., pp. i8 f. 
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Greek thinkers show especial insight. The notion that Greek 
industry was chiefly limited to household economy, and that the 
era of capitalism had not yet dawned, has long ago been refuted 
by Meyer and others- The alleged insecurity of life and property, 
while relatively true, is exaggerated for Athens, at least. Above 
all, the common attempt to draw an analogy between classical 
Greece and mediaeval Europe economically is due to an utter 
misconception. The period of Greek economic history, which 
corresponds to that of the Middle Ages, is rather the era of eco- 
nomic awakening, between the middle of the ninth and the end 
of the sixth century b.C 

Other reasons for the limited development of Greek economic 
thought are; 
f^ a) The dominance of the state over the individual citizen, 
I which fact caused poIitTcarfaffi'eT than economic speculation to 
J absorb the attention of Greek thinkers. It is stated that the 
I importance of the indi\'idual must be recognized before a science 
I of economics can develop.' This reason is also usually over- 
\emphasized. 

b) The general prejudice in Greece against industry, labor for 
another, and finance for its own sake. That such a prejudice 
existed to some degree, arising from the old aristocratic feeling, 
moral objections, the reflex influence of slavery, the spirit of inde- 
pendence, and the belief that leisure was necessary for the proper 
performance of the duties of citizenship, is generally admitted. 
The commonly assumed universality of this feeling is, however, 
open to grave question. The prejudice against skilled labor was 
probably Umited to the moral philosophers, and perhaps to the 
more aristocratic portion of the citizens, and we shall see in another 

' "Die wirlschattliche Entwickelung des AJterthums," KUine Schrijien, igto; 
cf. also Belocb, Zcitschr. /. Sociataisi., II, 21 ff.; "Griechische Geschichle," ibid.; 
Poehlmann, Cuchichle des anllken Sotialistaus iitid Kommunismus, I (2d cd,, 191:, 
Ceichichle der sosialen Frage und des Socialismvs in der aniikcn Well). Citations 
from Poeiilmttnn thTX)ughout the book are to this work unless otherwise specified. 
He exaggerates the development of capitalism. Meyer and Belocb are also somewhat 
misleading in their use of the modem terms (or Greek conditions. Francottc (U Indus- 
trie dans la Grice ancitnne (iQooj) is more conservative. For the older extreme con- 
MtVBtive view, d. the works of Rodbcrtus and Bticher. C(. injrt for further ni 
of the subject. 

■ Haney, op. eit., p. 17. 
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chapter that the hostile attitude of the philosophers themselves 
has been considerably exaggerated. The evil effects of slavery 
-also could not have been so marked in Greece, before the age of 
machinery. Moreover, as Meyer has pointed out, a prejudice 
against manual labor is evident among the more favored classes in 
most European countries today, yet it does not appear to retard 
the advance of industry in the least.' 

c) The approval of conquest as a legitimate source of wealthj' 
This is somewhat true as applied to the state, but it certainly is 
irrelevant for the individual citizen of fifth-century Athens. To 
appeal to Aristotle's list of legitimate employments as evidence 
of this is to misinterpret his meaning, for he is thinking of a primi- 
tive life, not of contemporary Greece.' 

d) Economic facts are a commonplace of daily life, and familiarA fi^ 
ity breeds contempt.' This statement contradicts the first reason 
given by Haney. Moreover, it is somewhat unfortunate as appUed 

to Greece, since the very opposite reason is given for the prominence 
of political speculation — the commonness of practical politics. 

e) Perhaps the strongest reason for the comparative unim- 
portance of Greek economic thought is usually not emphasized. 
It is the patent fact that almost our only extant sources are tfieS 
Socratic philosophers, who represent avowedly a direct moralfhy 
reaction against the commercial spirit and money-greed of their 
age.* Thus the limited development of Greek economics, so fap 
from being an evidence of primitive economic conditions in Greece, 

is a direct argument for the opposite. To be sure, a man with the 
scientific mind of Aristotle would scarcely have failed to gain 
a clearer apprehension of certain fundamentals of economics than 
he did, had his economic environment been more complex. Yet 
the fact remains that he and Plato are moral prophets, protesting 
against that very capitalism whose existence many modem his- 
torians have sought to deny to their age. 

■ For a full discussion of the Greek attitude toward labor, with dtaUons from 
utcicnt and modeni authors, cf. infra, p. ig, n. 4; pp. 39 S., and notes; pp. 47 £f. and 
notes; pp. 69 (. and notes; pp. 93 fi. and notes. 

■ Pol. i. 8. tii6bi. > Haney, ep. ciS., p. 17. 

* Emphasized by Poehtmann, ap.cit., I, 593 f. Our dtations willidways be from 
the second edition, tgi«. 



CHAPTER in 
PLATO 

As seen above, Plato was the first great economic thinker of 
Greece.' Plato, however, was primarily interested in neither 
economics nor politics, but in moral Idealism. He is pre-eminent, 
even among the Socratics for this. All his economic thought is 
a direct outgrowth of it, and is shot through with its influence. 
Yet, despite this fact, he exhibits considerable insist into some 
of the basal principles of economics,' and his entire Republic is 
founded U[K)n an essentially economic theory of society. He 
traces its origin to mutual need,' and makes little of the innate 
social impulse, so prominent in Aristotle's analysis.^ He is the 
prcdcccsHor of Aristotle, however, in opposing the social contract 
dtKtrine of the Sophists with its interpretation of law as mere 
convention, by a natural theory of social origins. To his thought, 
the very foundations of society are established in eternal justice. 
They are not the result of mere com'ention, nor altogether the 
wt>rk of inspiitni lawgi\*eTS, but a complex pn^hict of natural and 
artificial elements.* 

VALVE 

Striotlj* s)x^aking. Plato's contribution to a theory of economic 
vmhie and a dennitkm of weahh is practically niL In his dis- 
<u^\n v>f ju^i prior, he xnerek hints at the tact oi exdtai^ Tahie. 
He in>p&r<( that, sinor soods exchai^ acoc«i[£iig to drfmite pro- 

^ T^ ,^ka4pc bv Xa. Mem^ this iiqf!)it hK><t Iws saa£ cc Scgssb imc. be becst 
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portions, they should have a common quality capable of measufe-^ 
ment, and that just price corresponds to this/ jHe offers no sug- 
gestion as to the nature of this quality, except that, in stating 
that "the artisan knows what the value of his product is," he t]]/^ 
seems to be thinking of labor, or cost of production, as the chiefj 
element in value.* ^^ 

In other passages, he insists on the doctrine taught previously\ 
by ^einocrituS;^ and later by Xenophon and other philosophers,/ 
that so-called goods depend for their value upon the ability of the 
possessor to use them rightly/ This idea is represented in modem ^ 
thought especially by Ruskin/ The theory is, of course, true oT 
absolute value, and, in a sense, even of economic value, in that 
**all exchangeableness of a commodity depends upon the sum of 
capacity for its use.'*^ It cannot be made a criterion of economic 
value, though the allied idea, implied by Plato and urged by 
Ruskin, that the innate quality of the thing, its capacity for good 
or harm, is a real element in economic value, is being recognized 
today. This is evident in the increasing hostility toward such 
so-called commodities as opium and intoxicating liquors. Since 
we have begim to define political economy in terms of human life 
rather than in terms of property, Ruskin's definition of wealth is 
more acceptable: "the things which the nature of humanity has 
rendered in all ages, and must render in all ages to come .... 
the objects of legitimate desire."' 

* Laws 921B. The word is d^ia. 

* Ibid.: yiyw(&ffK€t 7&p 07c drifiMvpybs t^v d^lav. 
» Cf. p. IS, n. 7 above. 
4 Euihydemus 280B-E, 281B, D, 288E-289A; Meno 88D-E. 

* Unto This Last, IV, 62: "Useful articles that we can use"; 64: "Wealth is the 
possession of the valuable by the valiant" (Vol. XVn, 86 ff.); Fors Clavigera, Letter 
70 (VoLXXVni, 712 ff.); Munera Pulveris, 1, 14 (Vol.XVn, 154); n,35 (Vol. XVII, 
x66 f.). Plato's economic ideas greatly influenced Ruskin. Cf. infraf p. 149, n. 2 . 
Cf. also Vol. XXXVIU, 112; XXXIX, 411, of Ruskin. He says, in the preface to 
UfUo This Last (Vols. XVII, XVIII), that his "real purpose is to give .... a logical 
definition of wealth," which has "often been given incidentally in good Greek by 
Plato and Xenophon." Cf. ibid., n. i, for other such references. 

^Ihid. 

^ Cf. above note and Mun. PuL, II, 30, notes; Fors Clav., Letter 70, 3 (Vol. 
XXVn, 713), the "good things." 
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(^ Plato has much to say of wealth, though he deals with it strictly 
\ from the standpoint of the moralist. We look in vain for a clear 
definition, or for a consistent distinction of economic wealth from 
other goods. His terms are a-Xovros, used of both material and 
spiritual wealth; xP^/"»''Oi often interpreted literally of "useful 
things," as the basis of the subjective doctrine of value discussed 
above; KTitfiara. " fwssessions," and such words as xpwrAi and 
&.pyiipioy. His use of these terms, especially the first, is ambiguous. 
At times he means material goods only; again, like Ruskin, he 
includes every human good, intellectual and moral as well;' again 
he means "excessive wealth.'" As a result of his conception of 
value, he includes in material wealth all those objects that depend 
for their worth upon wise use and character in the possessor,* 
Material wealth is regulariy placed last by Plato, as inferior to all 
other goods of soul or body, a mere means, and not an end in itself,* 
for virtue does not come from property, but property and all other 
goods from virtue.* Material goods should be the last thing in 
one's thought,* and the fact that people universally put them first 
is the cause of many ills to state and individual alike.' Wealth 
is not blind, if only it follows wisdom.' The things usually called 
goods are not rightly so named, unless the possessor be Just and 
worthy,* To the base, on the other hand, they are the greatest 
evil.'" In all of this, Plato is the forerunner of Ruskin, with his 

■ Fori Clav,, Lett. 70, 8 1. (V'ol, XXVIII, 718 ff.), where he refers to Plato's Lams 
727A. 

' Cf, infra Tor citations. ' Cf. p. 23 and notes. 

'Laws 6978, 631C, 7J8.\, 870B; Apal. jgD-E, 

'Apot.ioS; alsotfluij 743E; Goff. 4S1E; ct. Ruskin, fori Our., Lett. 70, 6 and 
It (Vol. XXVIII, 717), where he cites Laws 726-718A, on the value of the souL 
He also dtes Laws 741-743 and Kefi. 416E (cf. Maw. Put. [Vol. XVII, 89, 148I). 

' Laws 743 E- 

' 831 C-D. Rusyn (CrotcB 0/ Wild Olive. 83 [Vol. XVni, 456 f.) dies Critias 
laoES., in urging the same idea. He also dtcs Plato's myth of the metals, Rep. 
416E. in similar vein IMun. Pui.. IH, 89 |Vol. XVH, 311)). 

»63iC cited by Ruakin. Jfupt. Pal., HI, 88 (VoL XVII, iio). 

»66iA,66iB; Ref. ijiA-B. 

"Laws MiB; Hipp- Maj. jyoD; Mcntx. 346E, 
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racteristic assertions: "Only so much as one can use is wealth, 
beyond that is illth"; and "Wealth depends also on vital power in 
the possessor,"' 

Plato especially inveighs against excessive wealth and luxui^.' 
Men are urged not to lay up riches for their children, since great 
wealth is of no use to them or the state.^ The prime object of 
good legislation should not be, as is commonly supposed, to make 
the state as rich as possible,* since excessive wealth and luxury 
decrease productive efficiency,* are incompatible with the highest 
character or happiness, being based on both unjust acquisition 
(fCT^ffii) and unjust expenditure (di-aXw^ra) ,' produce degenera- 
tion in individual and nation,' and are the direct cause of war* and 
civic strife.' Were it feasible, he would prefer to go back to the 
simpler life of earlier limes, before luxury and the inordinate 
desire for riches had so dominated all society." Of course he 
realizes that such a return is impossible, but he has little hope 
of any other escape from the evils. He is thus led to express the 
belief that the fewer wants the better, a doctrine common also 
to Rjiskin^Carlyle, and Thoreau." 

' Mun. Put., U, is^-'i he refers to both Xenophon and Plato as being tight 
on this point. Cf. Furs. Clav., I, 8 (Vol. XXVII, rii); UiUo This Last, 64 (Vol. 
XVn, 89). 

'Rep. 550D, 373D: <4» tal Ixiim i^Haii- airvit irl ^jjHj/idTuB rtilffit irtipev 
i/wtpp&rrn rir -rdy itaytalaii tpnt. On Srtipti cf. in/ra under .\ri3tOtle. Cf. Dobbs, 
ef. cU., pp. lai i. and note, on the evil results of excessive wealth and poverly 
in the Greece of that age. Like Ruskin, Mun. Pul., VI, 153 and note (Vol XVtl, 
ajj), who dtea Laws 736E; Aralra Penlclki, IV, 138 (Vol. XX, ag$ f.) on money as 
the root o( all evil, dtiag Laws 705B, 

'Laws 7J9A. ' 741D- ' Rtp. 431D. 

* Laws 741E, especially x\ovirloui I' at a^iipa Kat iyafait iSiraTor. For the 
modem application of this doctrine, cf. infra; cf. also 743A, C; Rcfi. J5aE, 551A. 

' Rip. 431; cf. 37jE ff. on the •fi^iyiwinuira state. 

'373E; Phardo 66C, Compare the modem doctrine that laeting peace is impos- 
sible mider the present economic system. 

• Lav^s 744D: StiffTao-is; also a basal idea of the Republic. 

" This is the spirit of the Republic throughout, but cf. especially 369C-374D, 
and p. js, n. 7. 

" Laws 736E: *<>1 Tiviai JiyoB/iirBBt tUai iti) ri H}r aiatar AdTTu woiiTt, dUi ri 
Ti|» ir^itartar t\iIu. Cf. infra on Xenophon for simitar ideas. Carlyle, Sarlor 
Risarluj, chapter on "Everlasting Yea"; "The fraction of life can be increased in 
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However, Piato has no prejudice against moderate weait! 
His sermons are directed against excessive commercialism, which 
puts money before the human interest,' thereby causing injustice, 
degenerate luxury, vicious extremes of wealth and poverty, poUtical 
graft, individual inefSciency, and wars both within and without 
the state. Though his philosophy leads to asceticism, and his 
attitude toward wealth seems, on the surface, to breathe this spirit, 
yet Plato is not an ascetic in his doctrine of wealth, as is often 
wrongly asserted. He describes the true attitude as that which 
partakes of both pleasures and pains, not shunning, but mastering 
them.' He recognizes an assured competency to be practically 
a prerequisite for the development of the good life,* while, on the 
other hand, he considers poverty to be an evil only second to 
excessive wealth.* 

To be sure, Plato's demand for a limitation of private and 
national wealth, and his general negative attitude are, if inter- 
preted rigidly, unfruitful and economically impossible.^ It is not 
business that should be curbed, but bad business.' Individual or 
nation cannot become too prosperous, provided there is a proper 
distribution and a wise consumption of wealth, and Plato's idea 
that great prosperity is incompatible with this goal can hardly be 
accepted by modern economists. 

Nevertheless, there is much of abiding truth in his doctrine of 
wealth. Aside from the profound moral value of his main con- 
tention, we may state simimarily several points in which he remark- 



value not so much by incceaaing your numerator as by lessening youc denoitiicator." 
Buskin, Time and Tide, II, s S- (Vol. XVII, 319 IT.); cf. 330, n. 1. for other referencea. 
Thoreau: "A man U wealthy in proportion to the number of Uiings he can let 
alone" — an overemphasized truth. 

' So Socrates I^Apot. 41E, 39 D-E) and Jesus (Matt. 6:33). • Laa'i634A. 

iRcp. 33pIv-33oA, 3J0D-331B; cf. also the prayer of Pkotdrus J79C: t4 M 
Xpw-oO rXSfldi rfii fM "iTOf 11^1 iytir Sirair' iWat fl i tii^pur; iairs 679B; Garg. 
477E: t(i o6» Wx"J ■"•'"' i'"'"'"^*''''"' otf XPIC"'''"''''^; cf. also 4SiC. 

' Cf. preceding notes; also Rep. 411D-E; Laws 744D. 

' Bonar {Philcsophy and Palilkal Economy, pp. 13 I.) criticizes Rep. 400-40J tor 
not seeing that unlimited wealth is necessary [at the realization of the bigbest art and 

' Plato also emphasizes tills, Laws 743E, 8joB: at XP^ w^avrtir tt)Ttif rir Mai- 
liota laiiaro*, iWi Sn«(wi rkavrtii- tal irai^pitait; 56oE; though he implies that 
unlimited wealth ia necessarily evil. 
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ably anticipated the thought of the more modem htmianitarian 
economists: (i) in the fact that excessive private wealth is practi- 
caUy impossible without corresponding extremes of poverty, and 
that such a condition is a most fruitful cause of dissension in any 
state; (2) in the fact that extremes of wealth or poverty cause in- 
dustrial ineflSiciency; (3) in the prevalent belief that no man can gainj 
great wealth by just acquisition, since, even though he may have 
done no conscious injustice, his excessive acctmiulation has been diie 
to unjust social conditions; (4) in the growing belief that expendi- 
tures of great private fortunes are not likely to be helpful either 
to individual or to commimity, but are too liable to be marked by 
foolish luxury and waste that saps the vitality of the nation; to 
Plato, such are mere drone consumers of the store (t&v h-ol/juav 
i.va\<AyrfiSy .... Kfjtfyriv) ;^ in this, he was a forerunner of Ruskin, 
who opposed the old popular fallacy that the expenditures of the 
wealthy, of whatever natiure, benefit the poor;* (5) in the dominant 
note in economic thought today, so emphasized by Plato and 
Ruskin, that the jgi|iie..gQal of the science is human life at its best 
— ^as Ruskin states it, '*the producing as many as possible full- 
breathed, bright-eyed, and happy-hearted hirnian creatiures'';^ 
(6) in the fact that the national dgtnand. for.. unlimited wealth is 
now recognized, as Plato taught, always to have been thfijoaogt 
fruitful cause of international differences; (7) in the fact, which 
is receivmg ever-greater recognition by modem economists and 
^ statesmen, that the innate quality of the object for good or harm 
must be considered in a true definition of economic wealth.^ 

PRODUCTION 

Plato seems to have had little positive interest in the problems 
of production. He was too much engrossed with suggesting means 
for limiting excessive acquisition. He was, however, quite apt 

' Rep, 552B-D; cf. Robin, op, cU., p. 243, n. i, on «i;0^»'. 

' In Mun. Pul.f HI, 91 (Vol. XVU, 213), he makes Circe's swine a type of false 
consumption; cf. Pars Clav,, Letter 38 (Vol. XXVIII, 3oflf.); Mun, PuL, Pref., 16 
(Vol. XVn, 139 f.); Queen of the Air^ HI, 124 ff. (Vol. XIX, 404 flf.); Pol, Econ. of 
Art, I, 48 ff. (Vol. XVI, 47 ff.); Unto This Last, IV, 76 (Vol. XVII, 102); MiU also 
attacked this idea. 

yUnto This Last, H, 40 (Vol. XVII, 56); cf. also Mun, Pul., II, 54 (Vol. XVII, 
178 f.). 

4 Discussed above. 
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in his use of illustrations from industrial life.' He was also appa- 
rently the first to give a real classification of trades,' as follows: 
furnishers of raw materials {TrptDToyivts <ISos), makers of tools 
(Apyava), makers of vessels for conserving products (a-fyfla), 
makers of vehicles (oxi/ia), manufacturers of clothing and means 
of defense (irpojSXii^ara) , workers in fine arts (Tai7i'(o;') , producers 
of food (6p^/ipo) — a fairly inclusive catalogue for that age; if com- 
merce and the learned professions were included. But some of the 
classes overlap, since they follow no necessary principle of division. 
He divided productive arts into co-operative (avvairiovs) , which 
provide tools for manufacture, and principal {dirlas), which pro- 
duce the objects themselves.^ They were further divided into 
productive arts {voiriTiKal) , which bring something new into 
existence, and acquisitive (icTijrutaO , which merely gain what already 
exists. In the latter class, he placed all commerce, science, and 
hunting,* Plato would thus appear to exclude commerce and the 
learned professions from the true sphere of production. This, 
however, is only apparent, in so far as legitimate exchange is con- 
cerned. /He clearly understood that the merchant and retailer 
I sav^'the time of the other workers,' and that they perform a real 
) service to the community, in that they make necessary exchange 
convenient and possible.* He thus recognized them as producers 
of a time and place value, and he cannot be accused of the physio- 
cratic error, which denied productivity to all workers except those 
who produce directly from natural resources.' His distinction 

■ Ct. Pal. jSiD-jBsA, for an eicellent description of the wea\Tng industry; also 
Crat. 388C ff.; Philtb. 568, on carpentry. 

' Pol. 387D-J89B; cf. Espinas, op. cil., pp. 35 f.; "L'Art tconatme dans Pbton," 
Rcvut des Eludes Grecgucs, XXVII (19:4), 106 S. 

i Pol. 2&1D-E; cl also Phatdo ggA-B; Philtb. 21 A; Tiaaeus a^C-B. 

^Sophist. liijA-D. Bonar's {op. cil., p. 20) criticism of this on the ground Uiat 
learning may produce something new. while the arts may merely change the stia.pe 
of things, takes Plato too seriously. We have here only a characteristic Platonic 
generalization. Cf. Shorey, Unity of Plate's Tkought (igoj), p. 64, n. 500, on the 
foregoing passages from 5ii^Aij(. aad Po!.; cf. Robin,of, ri(.|pp. 231 f. 

'fop.37iC. 

''Laws q:8B-C, espedaUy r&' Tip "ii titpytrTit »Si It ir tirtaf jyiit/ulTujir iim. 
MiiMPr, ia6iiittTper oBvar xal iriiiioKair, o^iaXi}rr( nsl giiiprrpo* iwipyi^m. 

' Cf, DuBois, Precis de I'histoin dts doctrines tconomiquts dans leurs rapports 
atec Us fails et mte Its institutions, pp. 45-47, comparing Plato and Aristotle on this 
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of productive and acquisitive arts can, furthermore, hardly be 
inteipreted as intending to limit production to the material merely, 
though learning is relegated to the acquisitive class. Such an 
interpretation would be out of harmony with the whole trend of 
his thought.' His further classification of productive agencies 
as creative (ivtKa tov iokIj' n) or preventive (roC fu) T6.trxtiv)' sub- 
stantiates this, for many of the preventive agencies are intellectual 
and scienUfic. 

The general attitude of Plato toward economic production may 
be inferred from his insistence upon the thorough application of 
the division of labor for the perfection of industry.^ He evidently 
recognized it as the necessary basis of all higher life. We have 
seen above, also that one of his chief objections to excessive wealth 
or poverty was the fact that they caused inefficiency in production, 

Agricttlture.^ii the three factors that enter into production — 
land, labor, and capital— the most important in the mind of the 
Greek thinkers was land. The relative prominence of agriculture 
was partly the cause of this, but in the case of the philosophers, 
their ethical passion, their idea of the necessity of leisure for 
personal development, and their conservative attitude toward 
industrj' and commerce were the chief motives that impelled them 
to urge their contemporaries back to the simple life of the farm.^ 

point. Laws 743D and Plato's attilude on agriculture (cf. infm) might seem to 
point the other way, Cf. infra, p. 41, nn. 7-10. Espinas (,Remie des ttudes Gra^qact, 
XXVn [1914I. 347. n. 1) is extreme in calling him a physiocrat. The term would 
more Dearly apply to Aristotle. 

'Ar. {Pot. vi livl. ugioij-ig) so interprets iiim, because he finds the origin of 
the state in physical needs (.Rep. 369C ff.), but this is a carpbg criticbm. Blanqui 
is hardly fair to Plato on this point (Ilisloire ie I'tcoiiomic politique en Europe, p. 88), 
Cf, above, p. 33, n. 4, on Plato's other theory of origins. 

' Pol, i7gC. 

' Cf. infra and Poehlraann, op. cil., I, S74- 

' As we shall see, the third reason has been e^ggcraied for the philosophers. On 
the favorable attilude to labor at Athena, cf. V. Brants, Revue de I'insfrucU'im pubiiqua 
in Bilg., XXVI (1883), 108 t.p 100 f.; he distinguishes between the doctrine pkUoso- 
pkiqw and the doctrine poliligur. So also Guiraud, La main-d'iruwe induslritth 
dans Vancienne Crke (1900), pp. 36-5°; Zimmem, op. cil., pp. 382 ff., 256-72. 
For the older view of general prejudice against free labor in Greece, cf. Dtumaon, 
Arbeiler und Communislen in Grifcbtnland «, Rom [i860), pp. »4 ft. Francotte 
{L'lndtuirit) takes the more conservative position. Cf. infra (or further notice of 
this problem. 
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The aristocratic feeling, still strong in European countries, that 
landed property is the most respectable, probably also had some 
influence, though land was not so distinctively in the hands of the 
upper classes in Attica. 

Though the praise of agriculture was a characteristic feature 
of Greek literature in all periods, it was not at first a conscious 
economic theory/ Later, toward the end of the fifth century, it 
became a definite ethico-economic doctrine of the philosophers, 
as a criticism of their times, and as an appeal to what was deemed 
to be the more healthful life of the earlier days. 

Plato does not devote so much attention to this theme as do 
Xenophon and Aristotle. His standpoint, however, is practically 
the same, though his tendency toward the physiocratic error is not 
so marked. In his second state, he orders that agriculture shall 
be the only means of money-making,^ and he even strikes the 
modern note of conservation, in his directions for the care of 
land, waters, springs, and forests.^ On this point, he and the 
other Greek thinkers accord well with the economy of the past 
decade with its urgent preachment, "Back to the land," though 
the modem watchword has, of course, a more economic emphasis. 

Capital. — Though the function of capital, aside from natural 
resources, was a familiar fact in the Athenian life of the fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c.,^ there is scarcely any consideration of it by 
the theorists before Aristotle. Plato has no definition of capital, 
nor indeed scarcely any recognition of the fact of its existence.^ 
His emphasis on the virtue of economy, however, and his criticism 
of those who spend the *' stored wealth," imply the idea that wealth 
should be used not merely for enjo)rment, but also for productive 

' Hesiod Erga; Theog. 969-975, though even here it is opposed to commerce. 

' Laws 743D, but he would even limit this, so that it may not become a sordid 
occupation. 

3 Laws 760E-761C, 763D. Ruskin cites this in Fors Clav,; cf. Vol. XXDC, 546. 

* Cf. pp. 19 f., and notes; cf. also p. 106, n. i. The extensive commerce of Athens 
necessitated the presence of a comparatively large amount of money capital, and a 
large amoimt was also invested in slaves. For further notice, cf. infra, p. 68, 
nn. 8 £[., on the terms. 

s But cf. Laws 74 2C (xe^dXaior), and infra, imder Xenophon, on the terms for 
capital. 
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purposes.' His strictures upon interest show that he has but 
slight appreciation of the productive fimction of money-capital.* 
Labor and industry. — On the other hand, Plato has considerable 
insight into the r61e of labor in production. To be sure, he shares 
with the other philosophers a certain prejudice against manual 
labor as degrading to freemen.^ The mechanical arts call forth 
reproach.^ Free citizens should not be burdened with such ignoble 
occupations,^ and any person who disobeys this rule shall lose his 
civic rights until he gives up his trade.* Agriculture alone shall be 
open to them, and only so much of this as will not cause them to 
neglect their higher welfare.^ However, this prejudice has been 
read into some passages in Plato by a forced interpretation. The 
assertion of Socrates,' that craftsmen have not temperance (<ra)0- 
poainnfj), since they do other people's business, is made merely to 
draw Critias into the argument. The statement that all arts 
having for their function provision for the body are slavish,' does 
not necessarily imply prejudice against physical labor. Such 
arts are slavish, to Plato, because they have no definite principle 
of service as gynmastics has. He is merely illustrating the point 
that it is an inferior type of statesmanship that works without 
a definite principle for the highest political welfare. ' The idea, 
expressed in the Politics,^^ that the masses (TrXrjdos) cannot acquire 
political science is a criticism against imprepared statesmanship 
rather than against labor. Indeed, Plato asserts the same of the 
wealthy." 

'Cf. Rep. 552B, and p. 27. Kautz {op, cit., p. zig) overemphasizes this; cf. 
Souchon, op, cU,, p. 91, n. 2, who observes, however, that Plato, by his insistence upon 
collectivism in landed property implies that "la terre est toujours un capital, et que 
la fortime mobiliire ne Test jamais." 

* Cf . infra on money. 

' On the general attitude toward labor in Athens, cf. p. 30, n. 4. On Plato's 
regard for the laborer, cf . infra, under distribution. 

* Rep. 590C, but only for him whose higher natiire (t6 toO fitKrl^rov eldof) is 
naturally weak, though the implication is that this is characteristic of the artisans. 
Cf. Poehlmann, op, cU., n, 49 f. 

s Laws 842D, 806D-E, 741E, 846D, 919D. 

* 847A. • Charm, 163A-C. " 292E, 289E-290A. 
» 743l>. » Gorg, 517D-S18E. " Ihid, 300E. 
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Moreover, the following facts should be observed: that the 
I prejudice of Plato against the manual arts is chiefly limited to the 
Laws; that even there his prejudice is primarily against retail 
trade rather than against industry;' that in so far as a real hos 
tility exists, its true source is not in any opposition to labor orindus->fl 
try per se, but rather in the political belief that only as citizens havi 
I leisure for politics can prepared statesmen take the place of super^fl 
I ficial pohticians,^ and in the moral feeling that constant devotionl 
merely to the physical necessities of life causes men to neglect thfti 
primary purpose of their existence.^ 

Modern scholars have usually been extreme in their interpre-^ 
tation of Plato on this point.' Such unwarranted generalizations 
as the following are common: "II ne decouvre dans ies professions 
qui tendent au lucre qu'6goisme, bassesse d'esprit, degradation 
des sentiments." "Platon et Aristote voient dans !e commerce et 
dans I'industrie deux plaies de la societe; ils voudraient Ies extirper 
fl'fond, si cela etait possible."* One of the worst misinterpretations 
has been perpetrated by Roscher, in inferring from the Republic 
(372 ff.) that Plato "das Leben der Gewerbetreibenden als ein 
Leben thierischen Behaglichkeit schildert, siewohl mit Schweinen 
vergleicht."* Such absurdities are unfortunately not rare, though 
they might be avoided by a careful reading, even in a translation.^ 
■ C(. Rep. 371C for a contrast in bis attitude toward the two; c[. Bonar, op. cil.. 
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, Letter 81, 34 [Vol. XXIX, 153 t.]) 
extreme moncy-makuig with the tcue 



•Lnicj 846D, 847A. Ruakin (Fors Ctav 
contrasts the fevered leisure that results from 
leisure, dtiag Laws 831. 

>Lai[>s 743D. The aristocratic Greek feeling of independence against selling 

rs to wiothet, and the fact of the frank acteptance of slavery, by most 

, contemporary thinkers, as the natural order, also excited some unconscious influence. 

' Cf . infra for citations from Zeller, and Pochlmaim's able, but somewhat extreme, 

[ defense of Plalo {op. cit., 11, 36 S.). He cites Adam Smith, IVeoItk of Nations, V, I, 

I, in similar vdn to Plato, on the iU-effects of mechanical labor, despite liis 

undoubted interest in the industrial arts. 

» Francotle, L'lndustric, I, 246, in reference to the Laws, 
* Op. cil., p. j6, n. 3. 

I Eiscnhart {Geschickte der Naliimalatanomit, p. 5) also says that Plato calls 
D^'Volkswirtschaft getsde lu den Staat der Schwebe." Dietzel ("Beitrage zui Ge- 
chte des Socialismus und des Koramunismus," Zeitschrifl fUr LiSeralur umt Ce- 
'Mchtt der Slaatsv^sscuschofltn, p. 3g7, n, 1) criticizes both the foregoing. 
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It should not be overlooked either that Plato's utterances on 
labor are by no means all negative. Skilled labor is recognized 
in several of the minor dialogues as fulfilling an actual need in 
civilization. Laborers are represented as having their part in 
knowledge and virtue,' and are admitted to be the necessary 
foundation of all human well-being.' A positive interest is also 
manifested by Plato in labor and the proper development of the 
arts in both the Republic and the Laws. He constantly harps on 
the necessity of each doing his fitting work, and doing it well, and 
in his opinion happiness consists in this rather than in idleness.^ 
Indeed, that each one perform well the task for which nature has 
fitted him is the definition of justice itself.* The indolent rich 
man is a parasite and a drone, a disease of the state. This is 
Plato's favorite figure in both the Republic and the Laws, a figure 
that is suggestive of Hesiod, the pioneer champion of labor.' He 
is even ready to admit that it is, after all, not the kind of labor 
but the character of the workman that ennobles or degrades any 
work.* In fine, his attitude toward the mechanical arts is similar 
to that of Ruskin, who also thinks that manual labor is degrading.^ 

' Sympos. Jo^A; PhiUb. 56C. ' Prolag. jjiE. 

) Rff. 420E, 421C; Lawi 779A, 307A-E. S08C, The passages in the Lams apply 
particul&rly to the work o( the soldier and the citizen. Cf. Rustin, Unio This Last, 
I, la (Vol. XVII, 40) for a similar idea that the function of the laborer is not pri- 
marily to draw his pay, but to do his work well. 

fJUp, 551A, C, 564E; cf. Laws 90i.\, where he refers lo the passage in Hesiod's 
Ers<t 304: Jtij^i'^ff-ffi KoBaifieii, Cf. p. 17, a. 1, above. Poehlmann {op. cil., II, 
87 f.) points to Plato's demajid that woman be freed, so that the total number of tree 
workers may be increased, but Plato is thinking only o[ the ruling class. 

* Lavs giSB-QigC, referring to rclaJI trade; but if he could admit it for this, he 
Burely could for the industries. Cf. Aristotle's passage on liberal and ilUberal work 

'1/un. Put., V, tos and note (Vol. XVn, 234£.), where he refers to Plato's 
diminutive, ArBparlviayi, as applied to laborers {Rrp. 495C; Laws 741E); Time and 
Tidt, 103 C^'ol. XVn, 402), 127 (p. 4J3 and note); Crojcri of Wild Olive, x (Vol. 
XVni. 388), on the furnace; Ucturtt on Ari, IV, 123 (Vol. XX. 113); on the evU 
tffects of arts needing lire, as icon-working, where Xen. Econ. iv. 2, 3 is dted. He 
makes frequent reference lo the Creek altitude, e.g., Vol. XVIII, 141, 461, and above. 
But he was not absolutely opposed lo machinery; cf. CtsUa Aglaia, 33 for what is 
called the finest eulogy of a machine in English lilerature. He even anticipated the 
great future mechanical development (Miin. Piil., 17). 
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But as with Plato, the chief secret of his prejudice lies in the fact 
that laborers usually do their work mechanically, without thought. 
He believes that " workmen ought often to be thinking, and think- 
ers ought often to be working." He is willing to classify all work 
as liberal on this basis, the only distinction being the amount of 
skin required." However, in agreement with Plato's idea, he 
would set the roughest and least intellectual to the roughest work, 
and this he thinks to be "the best of charities" to them." With 
Plato, he is also convinced that, under actual conditions of labor, 
the degradation is very difficult to avoid, and therefore he would 
emphasize chiefly agricultural labor, where education of head and 
hand are more fully realized.^ 

It is, however, in Plato's constant insistence upon the principle 
of the division of labor, as a prerequisite for any succces in the 
mechanical arts or elsewhere, that he reveals insight into, and 
interest in, productive labor. This is the basal idea in the Republic. 
It is also one of the chief regulations in the Laws, where its direct 
application to the artisan is a clear evidence that he appreciates 
the economic significance of the principle.* To him, it is the 
foundation of all human development. Society finds its source in 
mutual need (^jj^itr^paxpt'o)- Man is not self-sufficient (adr&piais) . 
Reciprocity is necessary even in the most primitive state.' Out of 
this necessary dependence arises the division of labor, a beneficent 
law, "since the product is larger, better, and more easily produced, 
whenever one man gives up all other business, and does one thing 
fitting to his nature, and at the opportune time.'" 

3i); cf. also IV, 6 (VoL XI, loj f.), where he cites 

■ Fori. Clan., VII, q (Vol. XIX, 230). 

1 Ct. Vol. XXVII, rnUo.. p. hv. 

*Rep. 370A-C and many other passages. Cf. infra; Law! 846E-8*7A. Cf. 
infra on the unfair interpretation of Rep. 411A by Zeller and others. Plato implies 
by the passage merely that specialization is more important for the statesman thaa 
for the cobbler (411C). 

*Rcp. J69C. Adam Smith makes this the basal fact of exchange (Wtalth of 
Nations. I. ii). 

' Rep, 370C: rXefu re fiaoTa yi-fHrai tai (dXXisr mal pfor, ET-at di te nari ^i^sir, 
KuHr rcupii ffX'M' ''"• *^Xwir iyur, wpirTji. He first states the principle less plana 
bly as a lileraiy device, Rep. 369C; cf. 433A. 
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The basis of this law Plato finds in the fact of the diversity of 
natures, which fits men for different tasks/ In this he differs from 
Adam Smith, who believes that the differences of natural talents 
in men are much less than is generally supposed. Smith makes the 
propensity to barter the source of specialization, which, in turn, is 
based on the interdependence of men. He thus considers the 
diversities in human nature to be the effect rather than the cause 
of the division of labor.^ Plato, however, is probably nearer the 
truth, since the very reason for mutual interdependence is diversity 
of nature.^ 

The advantages of specialization, according to Plato,^ are four, 
as stated above. It enables one to accomplish more work with 
greater ease, more skilfully, and at the proper season. The second 
and fourth of these are not mentioned by Adam Smith, but he notes 
the resulting increase in opulence for all the people, and the develop- 
ment of inventive genius. He also observes that the division of 
labor causes the growth of capital, and that this in turn increases 
specialization.^ Of coiu^e Plato could not appreciate the important 
fact of the influence of the division of labor on the development of 
inventive genius, since he lived before the age of machinery. 

Plato is also a forerunner of Adam Smith in his recognition of 
the fact that the division of labor depends for its advance upon 
a great increase in the size and complexity of the state.^ It means 
a multiplication of trades, a development of industry,^ the entrance 
of the retail trader (ic4in;Xo$),' and the invention of money as a means 
of exchange.' The necessity of the division of labor between 
states is also recognized. It is impossible to establish a city where 
it will not be in need of imports (ihrtiaayorYliMv). International 
trade therefore arises, and with it are bom the merchant (i/jLTopos) 

» Rep, 370C, B. * Op, ciLf I, chap. ii. 

*So Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1900), III, 342-49. Cf. also 
Ruskin, Fors Clav,, IV, 15 (Vol. XXVm, 160). 

< Rep. 370B.C, 374B-E. 

s Op, cit,, I, chap. I. Plato implies the increase in wealth. Haney (op, ctLj p. 41) 
observes that Plato thought especially of the advantages of division of labor to the 
state, rather than to the individual. Cf . further Wealth of Nations, II, Intro. 

^Rep, 370C-371B; cf. DuBois, op, cit,, p. 37. 

1 Rep, 370C-D. • 371C. » 371B; Laws 918B. 
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and the sailor class, together with all those who are engaged in 
the labor of the carrying trade.' Thus Plato, the idealist, and 
reputed enemy of trade and industry, develops them directly out 
of the basal prindple of his Republic. He appreciates the necessity 
of a full-fledged industry and commerce to the existence even of 
a primitive state, and his hostility to them is actually directed 
only against what he terms their unnatural use.' Moreover, in 
his opinion, one function of the division of labor should be to limit 
them to the performance of their proper tasks, and keep them from 
degenerating into mere money-making devices. It should also 
result in limiting such vocations to the less capable classes since 
the rulers should be artisans of freedom.^ 

It would take us too far afield to discuss the diverse ways in 
which Plato uses his principle. We may observe in passing, 
however, that he applies it to war, in his interesting criticism of 
the citizen -soldier;* to the finer arts, even when they are quite 
similar to each other;' to politics, as noted above; to justice and 
the moral life in general;' and to the intellectual life, in his unspar- 
ing critcism of the superficial versatility and dilletantism of the 
contemporary Athenian democracy, which trusts the government 
to any incompetent, professes to be able to imitate everything, and 
makes the many-sided Sophist (jroXXoirXoOi) the man of the hour.^ 
Though he begins with the development of the principle as an 

' Rep. 37oE-37iA. In the /xjibj, he does not extend the principle to international 
trade, Cf. Bonar, op. Hi., p, 1 7. 

' Poehlmann !.op, cil., II, i8s f.) notes a contradiction between Pieto's insistence 
upon the divisioD of labor and Iu9 desire for the simple life. But the philosopher is 
aware of this, and knows that the simpler ideal is impossible. Cf. V. Bracts, Rtvue 
de I'imlr. (ntb. en Belg., XXVI (1883), 101-4. on the tact of the extensive division ot 
labor in Athenian industry. 

' i-rifuaviryaii JXnifcplai; Rep. jgsC, 434A-D; cf, also 4ioB-4]lB. In the 
Laws, the artisans and traders are non-citizens (S46D, 847A, 91SB-C), not because 
of prejudice primarily, but for the sake of better government. 

'fe^374B-E. 

>39SA-B; cf. Adam's note to 395^, explaining ^ym^j. jijD, where Plato asjetts 
the opposite. He thinks Plato is speaking ideally in the Republic passage, but here 
of the actual fact. But cf. Shorey, Unity, etc., p. 78, n. 557. 

* Rrp. 433A-B, U, 4J4A-D, 432A, 443-444A, 3g6D-E; Charm. i6tE. In tiis 
broad application of the law, he has advanced beyond Adam Smith. Cf. Soucbon, 
ep.cU., p. Si and n. 2. 

'foA.357E-398A. 
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economic fact, his primary interest in it is as a moral and 
intellectual maxim. The fact that the cobbler sticks to his last 
is only a s>Tnbol {dSwXoi') of justice." Nevertheless Plato does 
appreciate to a remarkable degree the economic bearings of the 
law, and his discussion of it is notably scientific and complete.' 
He sometimes pushes its application to an extreme, though such 
instances are perhaps meant in a playful Socratic vein.^ At least, 
Uke Ruskin, he understands that extreme specialization must 
produce narrow and one-sided men, and that progress revolts 
against its too rigid application.* He is aware too that the division 
of labor breaks down in the case of the poor unemployed of the 
state, ance they have no special work.' 



I 



Plato is not blind to the ethical aspects of the problem of slavery .\ 
In his first healthy state (irfulvr)) , slavery and war are conspicu-j 
ously absent, and it is the natural inference that the author believed! 
these to be necessary evils of the more complex state.* He appreJ 
dates the dangers of absolute power, even in private life, and' 
believes that few men can stand the strain.' He conceives human 
nature as a unity that defies absolute division into separate classes ,' 

■ 443C-D*, cl, Neiti^hip Lecluffs on Ike Repubik of Pialo, p. 71, 
*ODcken observes [Gesckuhte dtr N attonalSkonomie, pp. 34-36) that while Smith 
drew from the law the idea of freedom oE trade and industry. Plato inferred the 
Strictest subordination o( these to the will of the state, and that he also based the 
caste system on the principle. For the alleged caste system, d. Souchoc, op. cU., 
p. 8:, and infra, under distribution. Aristotle's state implies even a more rigid sepa- 
iBtion of the capable few. On Plato's insight into economic principles, cf. Robin. 
op. tit., pp. 3)9 tf. He crilidzes Guiraud for belittling the value of Plato's social 
ideas, and urges that he should be judged, not by Che worth of his proposed remedies, 
butby hissdentiliclnaight (p. 253). 

* Re^. 3QS.\-B; 374E, 395B; th ffM"v4''<P'' «"'<"*»'•'<"' '»■*"- 

* Apol. JiC-a2E; cf. Rep. 4gsD-E, though it applies rather to the evil effects 
of the banauae life. Cf. Bonar, op. cU., p. 16. Ruskin (.Slants of Venice, VI, 16 
(VoL X, ti)t>\), says: II is "not the labor that is divided but the men — diiided into 
segments of men." It stunts their faculties. 

' Rep. ssjA. '3Q6C-J73E; cf. Bonar, op. cit., p. 17. ' S7gD. 

* Cf. Zimmcra, op. cit., p. 389, note; Laws 777B; B^Xo* "ii /"lHj iiattVii ian ri 
BpilHM a»epo>iroi lal wpii ri/r irtyKalar Siifiunr, tA 6ou\ir Tf ipy<f Jioplfwflai Kal i\i66i- 
par Koi Itirr&riir BiSa/iiit iSxPV^'" f^^^' t'm Tt lal ylyn<r3ai. On his alleged caste 
system, cf. above, n. 2, and infra. 
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Though he does not renounce slavery in the Republic, he would 
limit it to the barbarians and to those who seem unfit for the higher 
life.' It plays a remarkably small part in his first state, and it 
would seem that his idealism is here struggling against what he 
feels to be an economic necessity. In the Laics, he frankly accepts 
the necessity, and puts even agriculture, as well as the other 
industries, into the hands of slaves.' However, they are not to 
be treated as animals, but as rational men, in whom a proper usage 
may develop a certain degree of morality and ambition for good 
work.^ To be sure, his purpose is economic rather than ethical — 
to make the slaves satisfied with their lot, and thus better pro- 
ducers.* He makes no mention of freedom as a reward for good 
behavior, though he elsewhere provides for the existence of freed- 
nen in the state, and stipulates that they shall not become richer 
their former masters.* 

MONEY 

As Plato was the first of extant Greek thinkers to grasp the 

I principle of the division of labor, so he was the first to give any 

hint as to the origin of money. He states that it came into use by 

> reason of the growth of necessary exchange, which in turn resulted 

i.^from increased division of labor.* 

The function of money he defines somewhat indefinitely by the 
term "token of exchange,"' an expression suggestive of Ruskin's 

■ Rep, 469C; d. Pol. jogA. 

' Lavs 806D. For Rmkin on slavery, ct. infra od Aristotle. 
' Lauis 776D-777E. Espinas (Rceue des Eludts Crccguts, XXVII [1914I, 156) 
ob*ervc3 that Plato adopli the mean between the two extremes in his attitude to 

• Ct. Xea. Ath. Pol. i. ii>-ii on the easy life of slaves in Athens, and Zimmern, 
op. cil., pp. 383 f., who points out that thia resulted ftom economic necessity. CI. 
777C-D; c(. R£p, S78D-579A on the dangers and troubles arising from extensive slave- 
holding. 

'Laws gisAfl., another striking evidence of the actual status of freedmen and 
_ slaves in Athens. 

* !Up. 37 iB. The word is rtiuaiia, something established by usage, hence "cur- 
coin," not necessarily suggestive of intrinsic worth, as are xp^iiara and the metals, 

L Ar. Claudi 34S tor n play on the word, 9"i hi^* ti^ia^' eiK Iuti, Cf. the a m jle, 
p 710, »ndi'ia«(fo6<)A, for an analogy between it and wisdom. 
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definition "a ticket or token of right to goods."^ It seems to 
imply that money is not itself a commodity to be trafficked in. 
In the LawSy he specifies more cleariy the functions of this s)rmbol. 

latter office is performed by reason of the fact that money is a 
common denominator of value, changing products from incom- 
mensurable {iabjA^Tpov) and uneven (ivcofuiXov) to commensurable 
and even.^ 

Since Plato did not consider money to be a commodity to be 
bought and sold, and since he did not appreciate its productive 
function as representative capital, his theory of interest was super- 
ficial. His attitude toward it was somewhat similar to that of 
many people today toward speculation in futures in the stock 
market, as a practice contrary to public interest and policy. The 
application of the term t6kos to interest by Plato* and Aristotle, 
as though interest were the direct child of money, is probably only 
a pimning etymology, and not intended seriously. It can there- 
fore hardly be used, as it often is, to prove the superficiality of the 
theory of the Socratics. Plato, however, would have no money- 
making by usury,* nor indeed any loam'ng or credit at aU, except 
as an act of friendship.^ Such contracts should be made at the 
loaner's own risk,^ and held legal only as a punishment for breaking 
other contracts.* He calls the usurer a bee that inserts his sting 
money, into his victims, thereby beggaring them and enrichin 
himself.' 

Such strictures against interest were common in mediaeval 
Europe, reappeared in Ruskin," and are implied in the present 

» Fors Clav,, IV, ii, note (Vol. XXVm, 134 f.); cf. also Vol. XVn, 50, 194 f. 
' 742A-B: i^fufffta 8^ ipexa dXKayijs; 918B: i^twrofHtip koI 6tM\&rrfTa roTt o^ltus, 
referring directly to traders. 

3 Laws 918B. ^Laws 743D. 

*Rep, 553E; for Aristotle, cf. infra, •849E. 

» 742C, 915D-E; Rep. ss6A-B; Laws 850A. 

' 921C, an obol per month. ' Rep, 555E. 

^Fars. Clav.y notes to Letter 43, 14 (Vol. XXVIII, 121 f.), notes to Letter 81, 16 
(Vol. XXIX, 212), where he refers to Plato and Aristotle; Mun, Pul,, IV, 98, note 
(Vol. XVII, 220), where he absolutely condemns it; On the Old Road, Vol. XXXIV, 
425, on usury, ends with a citation from the Laws 913C; d fiii Kar^v, /a^ dwiXy, 
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opposition, in some quarters, to so-called "unearned income.'' 
The motive in mediaeval times, however, was distinctively reli- 
gious, and was also partly due to the absence of a developed capital- 
ism. With Ruskin and modern theorists, on the other hand, the 
objection is, at bottom, socialistic. The motive of the Socratics 
was essentially moral and political. 

I Plato's other error concerning money, as above observed, was 
llhat it need possess no intrinsic value for domestic use. He looked 
upon gold and silver as causes of degeneration in state and indi- 
vidual,' and would therefore have put a ban on them for use within 
the state.^ To his mind, a mere state fiat was sufficient to give 
currency and value.* This doctrine has also often recurred in the 
history of economic thought, as in Ruskin and the Greenback 
party of a generation ago.* The error, however, was not so grave 
in Plato's case, for he, at least, recognized the need of the precious 
metals for international purposes." Moreover, in his proposed 
state of such limited extent, the problem would have been far 
simpler, and he would have distinguished between actual condi- 
tions and possibilities in Greece and his admittedly more or less 
Utopian ideal. 

EXCHANGE 

Exchange in Greek economy held a very minor place, compared 
with its dominant importance in modern theorj'. It was dis- 
cussed chiefly in a negative manner, as the object of the moral and 
aristocratic prejudice of Greek thinkers. W'e find, however, some 
appreciation of its true place in the economic life of a state. Plato 
divides trade, dXXaTiJ or AyopaffTiidi, into avTOTrtaXiKri, which sells 
its own products, ainovpyuv, and f«Ta(5XijT(K^, which exchanges 
the products of others. He further divides the latter into icainjXuoj, 
the exchange within the stale, which he calls one-half of all the 

' E.g. J. Scott Ncaring's recent book on Incovie. 

'Lawi 679B, SjiC; Rtp. 5456 ff., itSB. Cf. Ruskin on the evils arising from 
money, Vol. XX, 295 f. 

3 LaiLs 743D, 742.\-B, 801B. • 742A, 

> Rudcin, Mutt, Pal., I, 35. He thinks it is a relic o( a barbarism that will dis- 
appear is dvilizatiou develops. 

'£ou'j 74jA-B. 



;e, and ttiTopudi, foreign commerce.* He finds its origital a 
in the division of labor, and in tbe mutual interdependence of meil W 
and states.' He understands the necessity of the reciprocal atti*^ 
tude in international, as well as in private, exchange, and thus has 
a dearer insight than the mercantilists and some modern statesmen, 
A state must raise a surplus of its own products, so as to supply the 
other state from which it expects to have its own needs satisfied,* 

Since a tariff on imports played little part in Greek life, except 
in so far as it was imposed for sumptuary or war purposes,* the per- 
plexing modern problem of the protective tariff scarcely came 
within the horizon of Greek thinkers. Plato would prohibit the 
import of certain luxuries, as a moral safeguard. He divides 
merchandise into primary and secondary products, and would not 
permit the import of the latter.' Elsewhere, however, he legislates 
against imposts upon either imports or exports, though unconscious 
of the significance of his suggestion.' 

He appreciated something of the function of exchange in 
sodety. It performed a very important service, as a mediator 
between producer and consumer.' Like money, it served to 
equalize values, and thus acted as an aid to the satisfaction of 
needs,* When limited to this primary function, it was of advan- 
tage to both parties to the exchange,' and merchants and retailers 
had then a real part in the production of values." 

The sweeping assertion is too often made that the Greek people 
were hostile to trade, and therefore that their theorists were espe- 
cially opposed to it. We have already seen how false this idea is 

■ Sophisl, iijC-D; rf. Pol., iSgE for the triple division of commercials, rffijXoi, 
(>iT9pot, and Afrrvp9iu>ttliii; d. Pkacdo, 6qA for a figurotlve use o( iXXa^if. 

* Rtp. 370A-E, home; 3J0E-371E, foreign; cf. Adain Smith's idea above. 

' 370E-3J1A; Cotnford {op. dl., p. 66) wrongly asserts that Plato did not know 
tlie law thai exports must balance imports. Cf . op. cit., p. 37. 

'BokUx, Die SlaaiaitsAaltung der Alkener,!, pp. 3&2 S.; Zimmem, o^.df., ist ed., 
p. 317. But cf. Brants, Xcnaphon Economiste, p. tS, n. t aod references, on the pro- 
> tectionist tendency of the commercial policy of Athens. 

'Laws 847C; Souchon {op. til., p. 101) sees in this a roercandle trend, but the 
I purposes are entirely different. 

'8476. ^Rep. 37iC-D, 'Laws 918B-C. *Rep. 369C. 

"On the relation of exchange to production, cf, above, p. 18. 
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for the Greeks themselves,' but it ako needs a great deal of quaU' 
fication in the case of their writers. Their hostility is directed 
especially against the more petty business of retail trade (KajnjXtic^) 
rather than against the extensive operations of the merchant 
(ifiTopoi). But their opposition even to this is not entirely imdis- 
criminating. We have seen that Plato clearly understands the 
necessity of exchange to the life of the state.' He admits that 
even retail trade is not necessarily evil.* The chief reason why it 
appears so is because it gives free opportunity for the vulgar greed 
of unlimited gam, which is innate in man.'' If the noblest citizens, 
who are governed by rational interests, should become retailers 
and innkeepers, the business would soon be held in honor.' 

Plato, however, would limit exchange to its primary function 
as defined above.' Like Ruskin, he believes that, whenever it is 
pursued merely for private gain, it becomes a source of degeneration 
to individual and state. It is then akin to the fraudulent or 
counterfeit pursuits (Kt^fi^Xois) .' The retailers in well-ordered 
states are generally the weakest men, who are unable to undertake 
other work.* The rulers in the Republic must keep themselves 
entirely free from the trammels of trade, lest they become wolves 
instead of shepherds,' though Plato is grappling here with a very 
real problem that still faces us — how to prevent graft among 
public servants.'" In the Laws, retail trade is entirely prohibited 
to citizens," and permitted only to metics and strangers," and, 
indeed, only to those whose corruption will be of least injury to the 
state." These aliens are not to be permitted to gain overmuch 
wealth," and they must depart from the state, after twenty years' 

'Pp. 19S. 'LawsgiSB. S918E. 

' p. 41 and notes, ' giSD. ' P. 41 and notes, 

1 Laws 9tSA, gioC. He seems to (eel that trade as regularly pursued is a fomi of 
cheateiy, in which one gains what the other loses. Cf. Ruskin, Unlo This Last, I, 
iiCV0l.XVir.4of,); lV,Dfiff. (Vol, XVII, 90S.); Mun.FuL.lV.-isS. (Vol.XVU, 
iiyff.), where he refers to Rep. 426E, on the difficulty of curing this disease of traders; 
d. Vol. XVII, Intro., p. xlvi, cicing Xen. Mtm., iii. 7. 5, 6, on Ihosu who are '"always 
thinkiag how they may buy cheapest and sell dearest," 

'Rtp. 371C. '416A-417A. 

■• Cf- 41SE, xPlfoTuTTutdt in contrast to trTparmrmit. 

" 741E, 743D, gigD. =9iO.\. "gigD. 

'* 915A-B, though it applies especially to treedmen. 
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residence, with all their belongings.' Retail trade, even in their 
hands, must be strictly limited to the demands of the state,' and 
confined to the market-place for the sake of publicity.* All 
exchange must be honest, dealing with unadulterated products 
(&id8&ri\ov) * There shall be no dickering over sales, but only one 
price shall be set upon goods each day. If this is not accepted, the 
goods must be removed from sale until the following day.' If 
possible, the executors of the laws should try to fix a just schedule 
of prices, to allow of moderate gain, and should see that this is 
observed by the retailers.' As a climax to all these precautions, 
Plato would have the rulers take pains to devise means whereby 
the retailers shall not degenerate into unbridled shamelessness 
and meanness of soul.' Under such limitations, he has faint hopes 
that retail trade may be freed of its stigma, so as to do least harm 
to those who pursue it, and to benefit the whole state.' 

It need not be observed that this attitude of Plato toward trade 
and commerce is ahen to the spirit of economic progress, and that 
no advanced civilization could be developed on such a basis. His 
profuse legislation, too, as above outlined, strikes a modern as 
n^ve and visionary.' No man, however, is more aware of this 
than Plato himself. He should be judged, not in a spirit of rigid 
literalism, but with a sympathetic criticism which tries to under- 
stand the psychological reasons for his attitude. His su^estions 
are not offered as a proposed scheme for actual legislation," but 

• SjoB-C, and a.i, above. 

' 849D-E, 8soA, gisD; d. infra 
cation to modern economics. 

<9r6D-E; cf.917. =9176-0. 

•9ioB-C, PUto'a market regulations would exclude all selfish competition and 
All gain, beyond mere return for labor expended, from exchange, and would base it 
upon a mutual spirit oE reciprocity. Thus here, as often, he is the model for Aristotle, 
who usually fails to recognize his debt. Espinas {Revue des Eludes Grecquts, XXVII 
Itgi4l, 346) b hardly in accord with the modem spirit in declaring that competition 
is the social bond, and that Plato misconceives the nature ol this bond. 

'gaoA-B, gtgD. 'ioJuigaoC. 

•Zimmem {op. cU., p. iBo, n. i) calls it "grandfatherly." 

•° But cf. Robin, op. cit., p. 312, n. 1, who argues that many of his suggestions are 
baaed on actual legislation in Athens or elsewhere in Greece. Cf. also Hermann, 
Gci. Abk. (1S49), pp. 141, 153, :5g, whom he cites; J. Schulte, Quomodo Plato in 
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rather in the spirit of the moralist, who, observing that almost 
inevitable evils accompany retail trade and commercialism, with 
human nature as it is, and that commerce, the servant of man, has 
become his master, sees almost the only hope of escape in its limi- 
tation to what is barely necessary. The age-long problem of a 
greedy commercialism, which is blind to the appeal of all other 
goods when profits are at stake, Plato certainly saw clearly, and 
outlined with the hand of a master. The problem faces us still, 
in a form even more acute, but the protests of Plato, Ruskin, and 
Carlyle are bearing positive fruit today, in a political economy that 
takes as its supreme goal human life at its best. 

But aside from these generalities, a sympathetic study of Plato's 
thought on exchange reveals an insight into certain specific points, 
of interest to modern economics, which are commonly overlooked. 
His protest against the former axiom of economics, that the prime 
purpose of trade is profit, and that the mere fact that goods change 
hands, necessarily increases the wealth of a country, is substan- 
tially correct.' Commerce for commerce' sake is a dear case of 
mistaking the means for the end, and is contrary to sound eco- 
nomics as well as ethics. The objections of Plato and Ruskin' 
against the principle too generally accepted by business and 
economy of the past, at least tacitly, that " it is the buyer's function 
to cheapen and the seller's to cheat," are being recognized today 
as worthy of consideration. 

The anxiety of Plato over the effect of trades or professions 
upon character is well worthy of modern imitation, and this is, to 
a considerable extent, an economic as well as a moral question. 
Zimmern* has well observed: "Our neglect to study the effect of 
certain modern professions upon character, when we are always 

Ugibui publica AtkeMiensium imiilula resprierit (1Q07, disserUdoa], and the bibli- 
Ogiapby died there. But he deals very little vritb Plalo'a economic and sodal laws. 

' Plato saw that it might add a time and plaoe value (p. 41, and notes). 

' Cf. above, p. 43, n. 7; also Fori Clar., Letters 45, 8); Crmim of Wild Olive, H, 
7Sl. (Vol. XVni,4sof.). He argues that there should be no profit in eschaBge, 
beyond merely the payment for the labor involved in it. He insists that "for every 
plus in exchange there is a precisely equal minus." Cf. infra on .\ristotie (or a 
»mXlsi idea, pp. 107 ff. 

■ Op. cit., p. 3;S, a. i; c(. above, pp. 42 L 
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insisting, and rightly, upon the importance of a character-forming 
education, is one of the strangest lapses, due to the sway of nine- 
teenth-century economics." 

As we have seen, one of the chief purposes of Plato in his limi- 
tation of commerce was to eliminate graft from the government. 
Though his remedy was not acceptable, yet his remarkable appre- 
ciation of a very grave problem that still faces us should be recog- 
nized. Furthermore, no better solution for it has ever been offered 
than the separation of politics from big business. This was the 
underlying principle of his suggestion, and it is in accord with the 
trend of modern statesmanship. 

Another impelling motive of Plato in his stringent legislation 
was to render impossible the development of extremes of wealth 
or poverty in the state, Again, we should credit him with having 
clearly appreciated the problem, though we may criticize his 
attempted solution. The great commercial prosperity of today 
has made the situation vastly more acute, and still economics has 
no satisfactory solution to offer. After all, in the light of modem 
tendencies toward the regulation of industry and commerce, some 
of Plato's ideas do not seem so "grandfatherly," but rather pro- 
phetic, and in accord with sound economy. His legislation against 
the sale of adulterated products,' and in favor of publicity in busi- 
ness,' and state supervision of prices* has a startlingly modem ring. 

POPULATION 

The problem of population and food supply, which disturbed \ 
Malthus and some of the other English economists, was also a cause 1 
of concern to Greek thinkers. This might well be expected, since | 
it is a recognized fact that the source of the grain supply was always 
a matter of grave concern to Athens and many other Greek cities.* 

' C[. p. 43- ' Ibid. 

> Ibid. Cf. Ruskin'a more socialistic: idea that all retailers be ma<ie salaried offi- 
cers (.Time and Tide, XXI. 134 [Vol. XVII, 41;!). 

<Cf. e.g., Dem. De corona 87; Cont. Lrfl. ix. 31; Cont. Andr. adi. 15; Cont. 
Lacrit. uxv. 50; Lysias xrii- HdC. vii. lai; Thuc iii. 86, and many other passages. 
For modem discussions, cf. Droysen, -iihen und der Wtsten (iSSi), pp. 41 B.\ Gruody, 
Thueydides and Iht History 0/ His Age (1911), pp. sS-gs; ZimmerD, op. cif., lated., 
pp. 349 ff.; Gernet, "L'Approviaonment d'.\lhinea en bl6," Mtlanges d'hiztairt, 
1909; Beloth, G. C, I, 406 f.; BevMcrmg im Alltrlhim (1898), p. 30, etc. 
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Plato states the problem clearly and hints at a solution, when he 
says that the natural increase of population in his state shall not 
exceed the economic basis for it.' In the Laws, he suggests specific 
means for preserving the proper number by restraining over- 
productive people, and by encouraging the opposite.' If such 
general provisions should not prove sufficient, he would then resort 
to colonization.* On the other hand, should population be greatly 
depleted by war or disease, he would even open the doors of citizen- 
ship to the undesirable classes.* His interest in the problem of 
population, however, is primarily moral and social rather than 
economic. Moreover, in antithesis to Malthus, he limits his 
consideration to a very small, artificially constructed state. With 
the narrow political vision of a Greek, he thinks that the pro- 
duction of a multitude oi "happy-hearted" men in a state is impos- 
sible.' 

DISTRIBDTION 

As stated in the Introduction, the economic interest of Greek 
thinkers was particularly aUve in the fields of distribution and 
consumption. It is here that they are especially interesting and 
suggestive.' However, they dealt very little with the important 
principles of distribution as laid down by modern economists. 
Theories of the several elements that enter into distribution- 
wages, profits, and rent— are for the most part conspicuously 
absent.' 

The problem of distribution is also hardly considered from the 
modem standpoint. We look in vain for a treatment of the 

' Rep. 373C: oix irwip Tl)t ouffiof notoiiifm 7oJt TaiJat. 

' Laws 74qD; but his specific methods Ear earning out his difficult suggestion, 
if he had acy to offer, were probably impracticable, judging by his discussion of women 
and children in the Republic. Kusktn's suggestions for meeting the problem are 
colonization, redainalioa of waste lands, and discouragement of marriage {Unto 
ThU Last, IV, 80 (Vol. XVII, loS]). 

' Laws 74oEi Ar. {Pol. 126566-12) unfairly criticizes him for limiting the amount 
of propeny, and making it indivisible, while loiUng to provide against a too high 
birth-rate. 

• ;4iA. ' C£. Rustin, died above, p. ij. 

• For the Greek term, ct. injra on .■Kriatotle. 

^ Cf., however, Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 11-14, discussed infra, which may be a suggestion 
of a theory of profits. 
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modem dominant question of the relation between capital and 
labor. Moreover, the Greek theories of distribution are, on the 
whole, not the outgrowth of the sentiment of human sympathy 
for the poor and the common laborer, which is so prevalent today. 
The purpose seems to be to guard against dishonesty rather than 
oppression from either contracting party.' This lack in Greek 
theory is not strange, in an age when slaves look the place oE 
machinery, so that capital and labor were largely united in them, 
while the majority of free laborers worked directly for the public, 
or on the land.' The goal of the theorists, therefore, is the con- 
servation of the state rather than the relief of any class of the 
citizenship. 

Plato discusses the importance of a proper distribution of 
wealth in the Republic, but the point that looms large to him is the 
fact that excessive wealth or poverty is likely to endanger the ' 
stability of the state.' As seen above, also, some of his regulations 
in the Laws seem to strike a modern note. He would have a state 
commission fix prices,* would permit the state to limit the freedom 
of inheritance,^ and perhaps even intervene in securing a just 
wage.* Yet in all of this, the dominant motive is to avoid civic 
discord. 

Before proceeding to the larger subject in distribution, Plato's 
theory of private property, we will discuss briefly his attitude 
toward the laboring classes.' It is commonly asserted that the 

■ Laws giiA'T), discussed on p. jg, n. S; cf, also B47B. 

■The passages above cited, n. i above, need not imply labor for capitalists. It 
does not appear tbat there was ever a cooEiderable body of dee citizen laborers at 
Athens, who worked tor capitalists, though the number o( Iree workers, aade from 
labor on the farms, was fairly Urge. CF. C.I.A. for records of such labor on the 
buildings of the acropolis^ Boeckh, op. cit., I, 58: "Der geringere war dutch seine 
Unst^de so gut als der itrme Schutzverwondte oder Sklave Eur Handarbeit ge- 
nblhigt." On the favorable attitude toward free labor at Athens, d, above, p. jg, 
n. 4. Poehlmann {op. cit., in loc.) takes the oppowte view as to the number of free 
laborers for capitalists. 

■A<^. 553B-D, a characteristic passage; Gorg. S°7^'. Lawi 7 S7 B. 

■()3oC. >74o8 B.,giy, but his purpose Is to keep the allotments intact. 

'8476: furSir St airrBit irciil rai rSt iratpinvr Tuir Ipyvr, lal idr tii itiJTO^t 

etc.; perhaps a strained interpretation. 

) On bis attitude to industry, cf. pp. 33 B. 
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Greek philosophers had little or no r^ard for the masses. As 
usually expressed, however, the statemoit is very unfair, and 
eq>ecially to Plato. Such extreme assertions as the following are 
frequent: ''They [the masses] are of no account altogether.'" 
Plato in the Republic ''voue k Tignominie, au m£pris, k la mis&re, 
ii la servitude fitemelle la classe des ouvriers."* "Fur die des 
Erwerb obliegendoi Personen bedarf es keiner Erziehung."' 
"Plato, in treating of the ideal state, deems it not worth while 
to concern himself with the trading and artisan classes."^ "Und 
im iibrigen will er sie [the masses], wie es scheint, durchaus sich 
selbst iiberlassen."^ 

To be sure, as above admitted, the interest of Greek thinkers 
was not marked by the modem sentiment of sympathy for the 
laborer. Their writings are characterized by a certain aristo- 
cratic feeling, and they do not emphasize the worth or importance 
of the masses. Yet they are far from being indifferent or hostile 
to them. 

Aristotle himself was the first to make this false criticism of 
Plato.^ But the author of the Republic foresaw that he might be 
misinterpreted, and excused himself for his indefiniteness in the 
details of the ideal state.^ Moreover, Aristotle's criticism is not 
borne out by a study of the Republic. Plato implies with sufficient 
clearness that his commimistic regulations are limited to the two 
upper classes.* It is not true either, as Aristotle asserts,' that 
there is a rigid caste system in the Republic. The very opposite 
principle is laid down." The myth of the three metals presents 

' Bonar, op, cU., p. 39. 

* Bussy, Histoire et Rifuiaium du Socialisme (1859), P- ^^Q* 

* Oncken, op. cit., p. 54. < Haney, op, cU., p. 16. 

* Zeller, P/(f/. Gr., H, i (1889), 907; d. also above, pp. 32 f. Hbtorians of eco- 
nomic thought generally state the case extremely; e. g.. Kautz, op. cil., p. 59; Blanqui, 
op. cit., p. 45; Souchon also, to some extent. Poehlmann (pp. cit., n, 36-108) errs 
in the opposite way. 

^Pol. ii. 5. 12641111-17, 36-38; 1264611-13. 

7423D: wf d^^ctcy Arret; also 425D, both dted by Poehlmann. 

'4I5E-4I7B, 420A-42ZC admit of no other interpretation. Cf. 421C, how he 
turns to the next related point {rod ro&rov ddcX^^y) the question of the ^ect of wealth 
or poverty on the artisans (radt AXKovt Sri/uovpyois), Cf. also infra for other dtations. 

* Pol. 1264036-38, repeated by many modems. ** Rep. 4Z5B-C. 
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an aristocracy based strictly on intellectual and moral excellence. 
No arbitrary obstacle hinders either the degradation or the rise of 
any individual from his class. It depends entirely upon the 
possession of the gold of character and mentality, for which all 
may strive. Moreover, the life of the so-called first caste is liter- 
ally dedicated to the best service of the rest. If this be aristocracy, 
we cannot have too much of it.' 

Neither is Aristotle's criticism warranted, that Hatg makes 
the happiness of the whole state something different from the sum ' 
of its parts,' He merely states the principle, universally true, 
that no class has a right to expect to be happy at the expense of 
the whole state, and that, in the long run, the prosperity of each 
is bound up in the prosperity of all. Indeed, he puts the very 
objections of Aristotle and Grote into the mouth of Adeimantus, 
and answers them satisfactorily, in his illustration of the painted 
statue,^ There could hardly be a better example of Plato's lofty 
ideal, that each part is to contribute its share toward the utility, 
beauty, and happiness of the whole, and that through this co- 
operation each realizes the highest quantum of happiness for 
himself. This doctrine of mutual interdependence is the basal 
principle of Christianity, taught by Jesus and Paul in a strikingly 
similar figure of the body and its members,* though naturally 
Plato's idea of brotherhood is narrower in scope. 

The common assertion that Plato has no regard for the artisan 
class, then, is unwarranted.* The entire Republic is built upon the 
opposite principle, to prevent exploitation of the lower by the 
upper classes; and his comparison of good and evil rulers to 

'Cf. the undbcriminating statemeot o! Souchon, cp. cil., p. 41: "Et il a'y a 
guire cu, au cours de rhbloire de U science politique, de conception plus aristocratique 
que le mythe Eameui dcs trois races d'or, d'argent e( d'airain." 

'Pol. 1164415-25, repealed by Grole and others. 1 Rep. iv. beg.-43lC. 

* I Cor. 12: 14 &.; for other evidence of Plato's interest in all classes, c[. 519E ff., 
and the entire argument against Thraaymachus, Book I. 

> Rep. 4]iA, died by Zeller, op. cil., 11, i, go7, as evidence of tMa, aiatca merely 
that it b more important that there be efficient rulers than efficient cobblera. Cf. 
Poehlmann, op, cii., II, jfr-iaS, a masterly defense of the Republic on this point, 
criticizing both Zeller and Gomperz. He errs on the other side, however, as e.g., 
p. 96, 'where he infers from Rep. 461C that Plato intended his communism to apply 
to the whole people. 
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shepherd dogs and wolves' is a precursor of the famous passages oT 
Milton and Ruskin on the same theme. All classes of citizens in 
the state are brothers.' The rulers are saviors (ati3Tijpa.s), allies, 
shepherds (iroiiityts), nurses (Tpo<t)ias), paymasters, and friends.* 
This happy unity {bfiivoia), or harmony (lu^i^cJa), of all classes 
is to Plato the highest goal toward which the true statesman should 
strive,* and the point of next highest importance to the communism 
of the guards is the proper regulation of wealth and poverty for the 
artisans.' The mere fact that he does not believe the artisans to 
be capable of political independence by no means indicates that he 
is indifferent to their social or economic welfare. It is to conserve 
this that he would put the government into the hands of the most 
capable,' and, in any event, the artisans are not to be held in sub- 
jection so much by external force as by their own free self-restraint.' 
This, in itself, is sufficient evidence that Plato intended to include 
the third class in his lower scheme of education, a fact borne out 
also by other passages.* 

It must be admitted that a somewhat different spirit pervades 
th£_Laws, where he seems to have despaired of the lofty ideal of 
the Republic. He relegates the working classes to non-citizenship. 
But here, also, he is still anxious that they shall have the sort of 
education that befits their station,' and that justice be done them." 
He also provides against the existence of beggary in the state." 
Whatever may be said of his aristocratic spirit, therefore, he cannot 
be Justly accused of the gross indifference of the early nineteenth- 
century economy and of modern capitalism toward either masses 
or public, in their concern for material wealth." 

■4l6A-B.4i;B. 

' 4>5A, introduciog the alleged aristocratic myth. 

' 463B, 417B, 416A, 547C. " 431E-43JA, 443E, 423D- 

>4JiC-E, cited on p. 48, n. 8. Cf. Poehlmami, 0^. ci/., 11, 91. 

'SOOC. '43tD-E.434C. 

'378B, E, 377B, inusting upon proper stories (or all children; gisE-saoA/ 
implying tbut tiie artisana shall share in all benefits of the sti.te up to thdf' 
t capacity. 

« 6433^. " 847B, gjiC-D. " g36B-C. 

" Will b an exception, but despite his thoroughgoing definitioi 
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COHMUNISTIC AND SOCIALISTIC IDEAS 

The Greek theory of distribution was employed chiefly in the 
critidsm of the institution of private property, and in the sug- 
gestion of more or less communistic systems to succeed it. This 
tendency, however, was not like the modem either in motive or in 
general type. Modern socialism aims to be scientific, and pro- 
fesses to build a scientific system on a basis of economic laws. 
>Greek socialism had no such aim. It did Hot lay claim to any 
relation to economic law, but frankly presented itself for what it •■ 
was, a politico-moral sentiment. Other points of distinction will 
be observed as we proceed, but this primary one must not be 
overlooked, if either the spirit or the meaning of the Greek social 
theory is to be understood. 

Two considerations made the communistic sentiment a normal 
one to the Greek democrat, (a) The instituUon of private property 
had not become so thoroughly imbedded in the very foundations 
of society as it has today. The custom of family tenure was not 
entirely forgotten, and in some backlying districts may well have 
been still in vogue,' In some states, also, a part of the land was 
probably still held in common by the citizenship. The frequent 
establishment of cleruchies in conquered territories, in which the 
land was regularly assigned by lot, and the ever-recurring revo- 
lutions, which usually resulted in confiscation of the land in favor 
of the victorious party, must have assisted materially in unsettling 
the confidence of the Greeks in private property as a basal insti- 
tution of sodety. The actual existence of a polity like that of 
Sparta, where private ownership does not seem to have been so 
absolute,' doubtless also exerted its influence on the imagination 
of Greek thinkers, (b) As is generally recognized, the Greek, far 
more than the modem, took for gr£(nted the subordination of the 
individual citizen to the state."' We have also seen that he tended 
to magnify the power of legislation as suffident to encompass any 
reform, even in the face of economic laws. To him, therefore, the 

Cf. At. Pol. ii 1J66617-24. 

On tbe Spaitan syslem, cf, Guiraud, La Prop, /one., pp. 41 f.; Pochlmann, 
ff. eil., I, 75-98, both of whom oppose tbe more extreme theory of commuiUEm in 
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demand that the state be made the dispenser of private property 
did not seem imnaturai.' We should be on our guard, however, 
against exaggerating the extent of this sentiment among the 
Greek writers, or against reading into them the modem socialistic 
doctrines. 

A consideration of the predecessors of Plato in social speculation 
may be conveniently introduced at this point, before we proceed 
to the discussion of the Republic. Some have thought to find 
traces of commimism in Homer. The evidence of any real com- 
munism, however, is very slight, and the frankly individualistic 
spirit of the poems is against it. Moreover, this is a problem that 
concerns the economic conditions rather than the theory.' Little 
is definitely known of Pythagoras and his school, but it is improb- 
able that he either taught or practiced a real commimism.^ 

As for Hippodamas of Miletus, it is difficult to gain a dear idea 
of his ideal state from Aristotle's meager description,^ but it seems 
not to have been markedly socialistic. He divides his body of ten 

' On this general subject, cf. Guiraud, La Prop, fane. ^ 573 f.; cf. S. Cognetti de 
Martiis, Socialismo Antico (1889), pp. 515-17, on socialistic tendencies in Greek 
constitutions and politics. 

' E.g., Esmein, Nouvelle Rtvue historique, 1890, pp. 821 ff . For a refutation, cf. 
Poehlmann, op. cU., ist ed., pp. 20 ff.; Guiraud, op. cU., p. 37; Souchon, op. cU,^ 

pp. 135 f. 

* For a refutation of the common error, cf. Zeller, op. cU., 1, i, 317, n. i, and 3x8, 
n. 2; Guiraud, op. cil.f pp. 574 f. and 7-1 z; Souchon, op. cil.f pp. 136-39 and notes. 
The earliest witnesses for Pythagorean communism, Epicurus, in Diog. L. x. 2, and 
Timaeus of Taiux>meni\mi, ibid., viii. zo are remote from his time and imtrustworthy. 
The later writers (Diog. L. viii. zo; Aul. Gell. i. 9. Z2; Hippol3rtus Refut. i. 2. 12; 
Porphyry VU. Pyth. 20; Jamblichus De Pyth. vit. 30, 72, z68, 257, etc.; Photius, under 
Koipd) quoted, and made the tradition general. The older writers know nothing of 
the tradition. Moreover, some passages give evidence of private property among 
the Pythagoreans (Diog. L. viii. z. Z5, 39). The origin of the tradition has been 
plausibly assigned to a misunderstanding of the proverb icoiyd rd rur ^CKiav, and to 
the doctrine of moral helpfulness among the P3rthagoreans. S. Cognetti de Martiis 
{op. cU., pp. 459ff.) calls it socialismo cenohito. 

*PoL ii. 8. Hippodamas the Pythagorean, dted by Stob. Flor. xliii (xli). 92 f., 
should not be confused with him. The former wrote in the Dorian dialect, and 
differs materially in his ideas. His three classes are rulers, soldiers, and all laborers, 
including merchants and farmers.. He says nothing of the division of the land or who 
shall own it, but provides that the third class furnish a living to the rest. But cf. 
Robin, op. cU., p. 228, n. z, who identifies them. 
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thousand citizens into artisans, fanners, and soldiers/ He makes 
a corresponding triple division of the land — sacred, to provide for 
the expense of worship; public, for the support of the soldiers; 
private, to be owned and worked by the husbandmen.' Thus 
only the farmers are to own land, and the question as to who shall 
work the land for the military class is left in obscurity.* It seems 
likely that Hippodamas intended that the farmers should work 
all the land, and own one-third of it for their own support. His 
system contains some communistic elements, as the fact that two- 
thirds of the land is pyblic, but it is certainly not socialistic 
in spirit and pmpose. The prime interest of Hippodamas was 
very probably not in a system to supplant private property, but 
rather in a plan of assured support for the priestly and military 
classes.^ 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, according to Aristotle's description, 
approaches much nearer to the modem socialistic idea.^ Aristotle 
makes him a type of those thinkers who lay chief stress on the 
right system of property as the necessary basis of civic peace.* 
His central tenet is equality of possessions and of education for all 
the citizens,^ but he seems to have specified only landed prop>erty.* 
This demand, though only landed property is included, seems to 
strike a truly modem socialistic note. But nowhere better than 
here may we see the gulf that separates ancient and modem social- 
ism. The avowed interest of Phaleas is not in the masses. The 
artisans are all to be public slaves.^ His interest is rather in the 
classes, and not even in these primarily, but rather in the state 

*PoL 1267631-33. Cf. Comford's visionary article (Class. Quart,, VI [1912], 
246 ff.), in which he seeks to prove that the tripartite psychology of Plato's Republic 
is an inference from this triple division of society. Cf. a similar idea of Pohlenz, 
Aus Plato's Werdezeit (1913), pp. 229 ff. 

* ii. 8. 1267633-36. * 1268^34 ff. 

4 So Souchon, op, cit., p. 141, who makes him an individualist. 

« Pol, ii. 7. * I266a37 f. 

' 1266040: 4>l^^ 7^P d<<*' ^^^f thai rdt irn^ctt rQr xoiXtrQiff 1266631-33, to be 
realized in an old state, partly by allowing only the rich to give dowries and only the 
poor to receive them; 126662-4. 

* Ar. (i 267610) criticizes him for this. 

* z 267615; cf. Poehlmann, op. cit,^ II, 7 f. 
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itself. His entire system has for its fundamental motive ' 
avoiding of civic discord in the state,' 

The ideal state of Plato's Republic has often been presentei 
by socialists and other modem writers as the great prototype < 
all socialistic doctrine. We must consider to what extent such a] 
view is justified. In his famous myth of the three metals, Flattk 
divides his citizens into three classes— rulers, auxiliaries, 
farmers and artisans.' His avowed purpose here, as inde« 
throughout his Republic, is to secure the highest degree of happi-^ 
ness for all the citizens.^ In order to gain this end, he provide^ 
for a most thoroughgoing system of communism, mcluding i 
property, both for production and for consumption, except sucl 
as is necessary for the immediate need.* He extends it even to the] 
common possession of wives and children,* that all private intep*B 
ests may be reduced to a minimum.* He provides further foi 
a common work' and education* for men and women. 

Such, in brief, is the system proposed in the Republic.'' Supi 
fidally considered, it would seem to be the parent of modei 
socialism and communism. There is, however, actually but slight] 
similarity between them. The so-called communism of Platol 
extends only to the first two classes, which can include but a s 
minority of the citizenship.'" Thus the masses, with whom model 

■ 1366037 [.; 136701 (. Aristotle's account of these writers, as of Plato, | 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

'Sip. 41SA; cf. above, pp. 488. on this and the [ollowing note. <4mB-C. 

<4i6D-E, 458Ci cf. also Criiias 113B-C, where commoD bouses, common i 
and the prohibition of gold and stiver are presented as an ideal. 

>4S7D. '46aB-C. 

> 451D-455D. Poehlmann points to this doctrine of the EbenbUrii^keii of v 
as an advanced ground even for Chnstianity. 
■ *4SiE. 

'Guiraud (La Prop, fane., p. 578) distinguishes these elements in Plato's system,! 
Se public and Lams: exclusive right of property vested in ihe state; use of land granteilfl 
to a pott of the citizens; disUibution of the produa among all the citizens; obligai*! 
tion to work, tempered by equality of service; inequality of classes, and equality e' 
men in each class; heredity of profession, corrected by selection of talents. 

''Cf,pp,4S (.and notes. EvenAristDtteadmits4i364a33)that Plato makes his hui 
bandmen obsolute owners of their lots, on condition of paying rental. The rulers aloE 
(it4»»ii) are to keep themselves from silver or gold (417.^). Cf. Book IV, beg.; ■ 
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socialism is especially concerned, are not directly touched by his 
system. Again, the primary motive of Plato's communism is not 
the modern motive at all. His thought is not to secure a just share 
for all in the products of industry. Though he recognizes the 
importance of providing against the evils of extremes of wealth 
and jjoverty,' the motive is not the material interest of any class. 
It is an intense desire for unity and for escape from civic strife in 
the state,' for provision against graft, corruption, and tyranny 
" in the rulers,' and for insuring as efficient work as possible.* Like 
Ruskin, Plato is no democrat. Equality is not in his thought.* 
Unlike many a modern socialist, he realizes that absolute arith- 
metical equality is impossible, and that if gained it would be the 
greatest injustice. He knows that the true equality must be 
proportional, demanding not that each receive exactly the same, 

iyptCt rt DitKntiiAttii mJ Di«(oio(*:oaof«*>««i, etc.; 430A, 4l6D-E,4SSC,464E-D, where 
the commiuiity is a.pplied to the guards only, aod 464A-D, where the same is true 
of family communism. Doubtless he would have extended it farther, hod he thought it 
feasible (aSjB-C), but Poehlmann {op. at., I, 569 f.; II, 96 1.) overemphasizes this 
denuuid of Plato, Adler {Geschkhte da Soci/^isnus und KoBunumsmus von Plalo 
Jti sur Gegenuiart, p. 44), DuBois (pp. cil., p. 40), Oncken {of. cit., p. 34), Souchon 
{pp. cit., 14S); Malon (op. cit., pp. 90 f.), Shorey {Class. Phil., October, 1Q14. art. 
on "Plato's ioits") all agree with the foregoing conclusion, Fmncotte {L'lndusirie, 
II, 158 f!.) leaves the question open, but (161 f.) observes that the third class is at 
least restrained from extremes of wealth and poverty. 

'421D, 42iE>4iiE. 

'Ibid., the fundamental idea of the EepublU, L. Stein {Sociale Frage, p. 164] 
rightly says: "Denn der Kommunismua Platons Est seinem Schoepfer nicht Zweck, 
soQdem blosses paedagogischcs Mittel." 

MisE-4;6A, 417B, ^laD, 4ai.\, 43tC. He would also avoid vulgarization of 
the rulers through trade {416E-417A). 

'4»lt)- 

' Ruskin thinks that inequality of possessions, in itself, does not necessarily 
mean either evil or good for a nation {Unlo Tki! La!l,U. 31 [Vol, XVU, 46f.]); be 
argues that each is bom with an absolutely limited capacity, and calls the idea of 
natural equality of men "radical hloekbe4dism" {Fors Ckiv., VIII, Letter 95, 6 
[Vol. XXIX. 4g6|); d. Unlo This La,l, III, 54 (Vol. XVU, 74); Medern Fainteri, 
ni, Pi. IV, chap. X, 11 (Vol. Ill, i8g); Snm Lamps of Architecture, IV, iB (Vol. VTIl. 
167); Fors Ctat., II, Letter 14, 4 and note (Vol. XXVII, 148); Stones of Venice, 
HI, 4 (Vol, XI, 160). all of which emphasize its impossibility. He strongly opposes 
aodalism, cf. above, and Mun. Put., 11 (Vol. XVII, 144), though his ei 
contained essentially the germ of modem socialistic doctrine. 
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but that each receive his doe.' His third class, UHi ip i i s ii ig a large 
majority of the citizexis, is practically without political activity, 
a fact in marked contrast to the modem social-democratic spirit* 
His emphasis is not economic and materiaL as is that of modem 
socialism, but political and nnvaL' 

In fine, the Republic contaios some socialistic elements. Plato's 
restriction of the freedom of the individual so as to subserve the 
interest of the whole,^ his tendoicy to magnify the power of law 
in the face of economic princq)les and <rf human nature,^ his interest 
in the wdf are of the common people, his declaration against inequal- 
ity of fortune, hb denial of the right of private property for the 
upper classes, and his proposed community of wives and children, 
a measure too radical for the better type of modem socialism,' 
an seem socialistic in trend. 

The tendency to magnify the power of law. and the sufamissioii 
of individual to state interest, however^ were characteristics of 
Gre^ civilization, and not distinctly Platonic or sodalbtic. His 
interest in the welfare of the masses, as we have seen, was not 
primarily economic, but had for its ulterior motive the preser- 
vation of the peace of the state. His denial of [Mrivate ptopetty 
and family interests to the guards, and his of^xisition to extreme 
wealth or po\*erty were, as seen abo\*e, de\x^id of sodafistu: motive. 
Moreover, in his hostility to retail trade, he was not moved by 



CL his ironkal critksm ot ^i m io fiAtir cqoafitT m Athtas^ SySCz Mr^rd 

oi ^Ktrat li««^Mrr«; Lsms 75rB-b, 74*^^; cL n/ini for Am- 
totk's idea. Cf. p. 6i. n. x for foither nockc oc tbesc psssises. 

2 Fochlixann (#^. tifi^ I. 553, n. 5} is eiuqii c in AMutiu^ thai Plato*s acaMmt 

oc the gzovth of the prokcariat. and the lise o£ <^iss stn^s^faes ^Book Vni) **«-»^"n 
'^alle vescntfidtcn Zdge des BQdes. ««klties dk oatxkme Pitttokratie sevihrt^** ami 
(560'. "Das viefte Jahrhiindert v. Chi. hat ims den Kampt vorgekimpft in ^ g k l» ^wm 
wir sdbet mittfrrh nwanstchen.** 

i Po&knz y/. di., pL rio- makes his wcsilssoi a rcactan aj^UBst the indtvidiafisiB 
of Pericks^ but makes the extreme asaiertiHi: ""Die Gnu&dlase anf der Plato semen 
Ideaktaat aufbaut. bt der stien^ste Sociifisjrcs^" 

* Cf. p> 43, n. IS. He evidently recognises his ideas on the tunxly and on the 
pnikecgi^r-kin^ as utopcut: d. also 4^5l>-£: but Podthcann ly^. t.-i^« n. 14^52) 
opposes tisis view. Cf. Shorey. C(U7. Fku.. October, 1014. pp> 557 f- on the idea of 

law in the Lsscs and FAiiics. 

s When axhnocated. it has not been with the loftv motive of Plato. 
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the modem socialistic demand for immediate contact between 
producer and consumer. The conditions that called forth such 
a demand were not then in existence,' as is also true of the modern 
agitation for a proper distribution of the profits of industry. 
Above all, Plato made no pretense to any economic basis for his 
communism, but presented it as a moral and political ideal. The 
Republic cannot therefore be classified as truly socialistic either in 
motive or in general plan.' 

In any event, there is nothing in conmion between the high 
moral idealism of Plato's so-called conmiunism and the crass 
materialistic communism that is the subject of Aristophanes' 
satire in the Ecclesiazusae. DietzeP has well pointed out that the 
latter is extremely individualistic, atheistic, and immoral, demand- 
ing all from the state with no return; that the Republic, on the 
other hand, demands the loftiest morality and renunciation, and 
is a direct protest against such tendencies in Athens as are attacked 
by the comic poet. As he shows, the two are as far apart as are 
the watchwords, "All for self," and "All for all." 

> Poehhnann (pp, cU., I, 579, 598) admits this. Guiraud (La Prop, fonc., p. 594) 
points out that the analogy with modem socialism is difficult, owing to the modem 
abolition of slavery, great extent of states, and large increase in personal property. 

'So Souchon, op, cU., pp. 145 ff.; Guiraud (La Prop, f one., p. 638) well says: 
"Si ces demiers [modem socialists] reussissaient k appliquer leurs projects, les soddtds 
qui sortiraient de leurs mains n'auraient pas la moindre ressemblance avec la sod6t6 
heOenique." Cf. also ihid., p. 594, where he distinguishes between Plato and modem 
socialists. Francotte (Vlndustrie, 11, 250, n. i) makes the Republic essentially 
socialistic, though he admits that it has not the modem aim (p. 255). Poehhnann 
(op. cU,j II, 123-43) makes it a "Koinzidenz der beiden Prinzipieen" (p. 143). Wolf 
(Gesch, d. Ant, Kommun, u, Individ,, p. 96) distinguishes Plato's two aims as a strong 
conmiunity spirit, and a strong central authority, devoid of selfish interest. Cf. 
S. Cognetti de Martiis, op, cU,, pp. 524-89, on the Socialismo filosofico of the Republic. 

* Vierteljahrsckrift f. Stoats u. Volkswirtschaft, I, 375 fif. Of course Aristophanes 
may have caricatured Plato as he did Socrates in the Clouds. However, since both 
were opposed to extreme individualism, and since the comedy was written before the 
Republic, it is improbable. But cf. Drumann, Arbeiter u. Communisten in Griechen' 
land u, Rom (i860), pp. 133 f., who thinks the poet was satirizing the oral discussions 
of Plato. Pohlenz (op, cil,, pp. 223-28) argues for an earlier edition of the Republic, 
and states that, though the comedy is not a direct satire on the Republic, yet its 
numerous specific ideas and expressions that are similar to Plato's warrant the 
conclusion that the poet followed Plato. Cf. also S. Cognetti de Martiis, op. cit., 
pp. 541-61, on the relation of the two. 
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Plato's idea that sodety is the exact counterpart of the inS! 
vidual in the large, however, is quite analogous to the modern 
comparison of society to an organism.' Both are wrong in attempt- 
ing to press the analogy too far, yet they contain a truth of pro- 
found importance, which is at the foundation of the marked change 
in the spirit of economics in recent years. It is the notion of 
solidarity, which demands that the individual shall no longer seek 
the content of his being in himself alone, but also in the conditions 
that shall produce the highest life for the commonwealth. 

In the Laws, Plato reluctantly abandons some of the Utopian 
suggestions of the Republic for a more practical legislation,' though 
his ideal is really unchanged. Communism of property and of the 
family are both discarded even for the rulers, as feasible only for 
a supernatural order of beings.^ As a noble ideal, however, it still 
hovers before him.* Private property is permitted to the citizens,* 
but under protest, and if practicable, Plato would like to prohibit 
it, as the primary root of all social disturbance and corruption.* 
He would advocate, therefore, a return to the old regime of family 
tenure, somewhat on the model of the Spartan system.^ He would 
also hamper this by limitations so as to make it no real ownership 
at all. The land is to be practically state property, over which the 
citizens exercise merely the right of use.' It is to be divided into 
lots of equal value, corresponding exactly to the number of citizens.* 
Natural disadvantages shall be compensated for by an increase in 
the size of the lot, and part of each allotment shall be near, and 
part at a distance from the city, that all may be on an equal footing, 

■ 434D-E, and the entire plan of the Republic. Cf. Poehlmonn, op. cit., I, s»7 ff.; 
sbo II, 110 f., on Plato's idea of a. pre-established harmony between individual and 

■ Pochlmann {op. cit., U. 105 S.) suggests that this change resulted from Plato's 
experiences with Dionysius of Syracuse, but it may be easily accounted fot by the 
natural conservatism of age. Cf. Shorey, Ciajj. PhU., IX (1914), 353. 

> J39D, 740A. < 739C-E, 807!). 1 737E, 741C 

'331C-D. though it refers to the Igve of wealth, 807B, 713E. 

' Cf. Guiraud {La Prop, fane., pp. 581 £.; cf. infra for details. 

' 740-741A, g23A'B, a remarkable passage, which declares that they are not fuU 
owners either of themselves or their property, but that they belong to the whole race, 
past, present, and future {ii/aarrn ii toS yinvt iiidn roO t» liiTp»r9tt tai toS Irnra 
4vaiUrov). and especially to the state. 

• 7S7E, 745C-E. 
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and alike ready to defend against invasion.' In order that no 
citizen may lose his lot, and no man may possess more than one, 
very stringent regulations are advised.' No lot may be purchased 
or sold,* confiscated,* or divided by will to more than one heir,' 
and no citizen, in any manner whatsoever, may become owner of 
more than one lot.* The living of the other members of the family 
is arranged for by a provision for a general distribution of the 
product of the soil, in imitation of the Cretan law.' The annual 
product of grain and cattle shall be divided into three equal parts, 
one for citizens, one for their servants, and one for the artisans, 
metics, and strangers. The first two parts shall not be subject 
to sale, but each head of a family shall receive from them enough 
to nourish his family and slaves. 

It is evident from all these regulations that Plato's citizens 
do not actually own their lots, but merely enjoy the usufruct of 
them from the state on certain conditions. He takes away with 
one hand what he gives with the other. Under such a system all 
his precautionary measures could not have prevented the growth 
of an even more oppressive poverty, unless the growth of popu- 
lation could be checked. 

The regulations limiting the acquisition or possession of per- 
sonal property are even more stringent, though here an absolute 
equahty is not attempted. He seeks, however, to prevent the 
rise of inequality of fortunes, at the very threshold, by making 
undue acquisition difficult or even impossible for the citizens. All 
money-making occupations are practically closed to them'^trade,' 
the mechanical arts," and even agriculture, so far as their own per- 
sonal work is concerned. The latter is given over to slaves," the 
arts and trade to aliens, with strict limitations to be enforced by 
the officers of the market." As seen above, two-thirds of the farm 
products are not to be subject to commercial dealings.'^ The 
loan of money at interest is forbidden, and he who disobeys will 

■ 74SC-E. ' 74dB, ' 74IB-C, ' 743A, SssA-B, 75*E-7S5A, 744E. 

* 7408, qjjC. I£ the family is large, the women are to be matried off, and Ihe 
men adopted by the childless (740C). Personal property may be willed to the other 
cluldrei) (91JD); cf. aiso above, pp. 45 f. and DOtes. 

' 740C, 741B-D. ' 741E. " 846D, 847A, 919D. 

'847E-848C. '8470,9:90. "S06E. 

"QaoAj d. above, on exchange. "S49C. 
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risk the loss of both principal and interest.' A bulky coinage c 
baser metal is provided for the daily use of private citizens, such 
as will not pass current in another countr>'.' No dowries are to be 
given or received,^ and there shall be no hoarding, but the entire 
produce of the lots must be annually distributed for consumption 
among the whole population of the state.* To make assurance 
doubly sure, Plato prohibits his citizens from owning personal 
property above four times the value of the lot,' or four minas.* 
Any amount in excess of this must be handed over to the state on 
pain of severe fine for disobedience-^ This is to be accomplished 
by the regulation that all property except the lot must be publicly 
registered, and failure to fulfil this obligation entails the loss of 
all but the original lot, and public disgrace.' 

In all this drastic limitation of property rights, Plato's chief 
morive is to render excessive wealth or poverty impossible,' and 
to harmonize the cirizenship by reducing all inequaliUes to a mini- 
mum." This he purposes to accomplish, not merely by the fore- 
gomg restrictions, but also by means of a common education," 
and by the institution of the stissitia." He makes the road to com- 
parative equality easier than in his first state by relegating all 
the third class, the artisans, merchants, and farmers, outside the 
pale of citizenship,'^ The actual difference, however, is not so 
great as it might appear. In the Republic there is equality in the 
upper class, while in the Laws there is comparative equality among 
the citizens who comprise only the upper class. In neither case 
is there a real equality in the whole state. Plato is well aware 
that only approximate equality can be attained, and that differences 

■Cf, p. 39 and notes. 'Cf. p. 40 and notes. ' 7iiC. * Cf. p. 59 and notes. 

> 744E. The entire wealth will thus vary from the bare lot to five times its 
vftlue. Cf. Jowett, Dialogi of Plato, 3d ed., V, 117, though the diviaon into four 
classes might mean that the highest was only Eout limes the lot value. Espinaa 
[RetHt dfs Eludes Crecques, XXWll iiguj, 237) accepts tlie former interpretation. 

* 7S4D-E. The value of the lot was thus only a mioa. ' r44E, 74sA. 
' 74SA, 754D-E (which requires it only for the eiceas), 75SA. Espinas (op. c 

pp, 118 B.) emphasizes the ascetic tendency of his regulations. 

• 7J9A ff., 519B, g36B-C, against beggars. 
" 744B-E, and above notes. ■■ Book VII. 
" 7S0B; women and children separate, 806E; on its Cretan origin, 615E &. 
o 346D, 847A, D, gi9D, S06E. 
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not only in property, but also in birth, virtue, strength, and beauty, 
are bound to exist.' He would therefore have taxes and distri- 
butions unequal in the same ratio, so as to avoid dissatisfaction 
and dispute.' The difficulties incident to such a scheme of legis- 
lation he would obviate by starting a new state in virgin soil.' 

Souchon' recognizes the Plato of the Laws as a true socialist, 
and points to his attempt to prevent all inequality, and to his 
extreme state intervention as characteristic elements of socialism. 
Plato certainly does approach nearer to a real socialism in the 
Laws than in the Republic. In addition to the points noted by 
Souchon, there may be observed the application of the system of 
equality to the whole citizenship, though at the cost of shutting 
out all the workers; the strong sense of the social function of 
property;' the practical denial of real private ownership of land; 
the demand for publicity in business, which is one of the chief 
suggestions for the regulation of corporations today;* the active 
interest in the conservation of natural resources, which, while not 
socialistic, lies in the direction of greater social control;' and the 
fact that distribution of the products of industry is made practically 
a function of the state.* The demand for equality and unity is 
also somewhat analogous to the modern socialistic hostility to 
competition, which Ruskln calls the "law of death."' It may be 

■ 744B; cf. pp. 5s t. on equality; d. 75;B-D, contrasting the meic arithmetical 
equality {riir ipiBii^ tffijt), which is easily realized, and the true equality, which is very 
difficult. This latter apportions to each in accord with his nature (n-pii tiJu ^^ir 
atriir). The two arc almost oppo^tes (/vamaiv). Espinas (of. cil., p. Ij6] ihinVi 
that the division into property classes in the Laws is an attempt to realize this principle. 

■744B. '736C-D, 704. 

< Op. cil., p. 143 ; cf. also pp. 163-65, where he compares it to modem collecti^isni; 
d. p. 162; also Poehlmonn, of. cil.. It, 295. 

' 913.^; cf. 877D, and much ol the legislation on property, above. 

' CI. pp. 39 1. and notes. The modem anaJog>' is not dose, yet in each case the 
aim is to prevent undue gains whereby the public is oppressed. 

' CI. p. 30, n. 3. 

' Cf. p. 59 and notes. The socialistic tendency to overemphasize the power of 
Ian b also strong here as in the Republic. But ci. p. 36, n. 4, and Laws S07B, 74bA-B, 
747B. 

• Time and Tide, DC, 5-9. Modern Painters, V, Pi. 8, chap, i, 6 (Vol. VII, 107). 
ES{dna9 {Rente des Eludes Greapia, XXVII [1914], 246) calls this Platonic denial of 
"conflict of interest" in trade "le thime ftemel de la chimSre sodaliste." 
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CHAPTER IV 
XENOPHON 

• 

Xenophon was a man of affairs, whose interests touched the 
practical life of the world on many sides, as is evidenced by the 
broad scope of his extant works. He was also, however, a pupil 
of Socrates. In his economic thought, therefore, he vacillates 
between the positive interest of the practical economist and the 
negative criticism of the Socratics.' On the whole, his practica .1 
bent dominates, and is especially exhibited in his essay on the 
Revenues of AthenSy^ as also in the fact that he was the first writer 
to produce a work devoted entirely to economics.^ The spirit! 
of the moral philosopher, on the other hand, is prominent wherever/ 
the influence of Socrates is felt, as in the first chapters of XhA 
Ecanamicus and in the Memorabilia. When the Socratic ideal 
dominates, he, in common with other Greek thinkers, confuses 
^ee nomicr nwHhh- ethics^ and {Mivate with public ^cpnpix^.^ He 
makes the science of economy deal with the management of pri- 
vate estates,^ and believes with Plato and Ruskin that the same 
Qualities are necessary for the successful handling of the affairs 
sdjeiibetJMuse or state.^ 

' We shall not try to distinguish between the actual ideas of Xenophon and those 
which he reports objectively as Socratic 

* On the Xenophontine authorship of the Revenues^ cf. Croiset, op. cU,, IV, 393 
and notes; Christ, Grieckische LUeratur-Gesckickte, 4th ed., pp. 367 f. and notes. 
Other authorities are dted there. 

'The oUeopofUK^y at least, the first extant, devoted to private economy, and 
tsptdaSfy agriculture, but revealing a practical interest in the details of the production 
of wealth. Cf. infra for further discussion of Economtca in Greek literature. 

4 For some qualifications, cf. above, Introduction. 

*Econ. i. 2: olKOp6twv dryo^oO dptu olxtip t6p iavro^ oZicor; cf. 3: rbp dXXov di 
oTkof. oUop is used of one's entire property (5). 

*Mem. iii. 4. 6; cf. further above, p. 9, n. 4. Cf. Ruskin, Pol, Econ. of Art, I, 
12: ''Precisely the same laws of economy, which apply to the cultivation of a farm 
or an estate, apply to the cultivation of a province or an island." Cf. the stoiy in 
Hdt. V. 29 on this idea. Espinas {Revue des Etudes Grecques, XXVII [1914], iii) 
contrasts Xenophon, to whom the royal administration is a greatly expanded private 
economy, with Plato's absorption of all private economy by the state. 
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/^ XenqdwD ioasts wj4»igl> on ntiE^ or servkeablcncss as 
\J neceasaiy qtufiQr of prcpert y (x^^rc. cr4>iara). By this, 
however, he means prissiSjr, naC pwmiial ulilitj- in the object, 
but ability of the omer to uae n^oly.' E\-eo exchangeabilit}' 
does not insure vabe ia ardBBg, mkss the seller can ose to 
advantage that irind he B ponw * m tniBH.* This idea of value 
is true enou^ fiont tbe cdacaJ slaai^Hnt, and should not be left 
out of account, as is besag geaiganed \h modem economists. But 
to attempt to build a theofy of ww a nniir vahie on such a basis, 
as Ruskin does,* wonld nsok ib hspdex coafosioo. Value is not 
merely an indrvidiul and monL bat abo a sodal and economic, 
fact. 

A hint of exchange rahie is ^ven in tbe implied classification 
of goods as usable or salable.* But thov is no £scriminatioD 
between osefol things in the coddciibc and nn ec opo i nic sense. In 
' the iZe*nnMS, on the other haad. vhes free bom Socratic influence, 
Xenophon maltes « positive c o at rib uti oe to the theor>' of value. 
He observes that the exchange 'vahie of goods varies with supply 
and demand, and that this law n. lb a sense, a^-regulative by the 

i fan,rf li ^ f ■ ■ I B ^ iT ■* p t ■ I ■■ CLp.i]«adagt(9cttl^lo«iidRus> 
■ rnwT cf Vktac bciMB JUn Sb^^- ,r>*[irrt»t tf the Amtrk^m 
^ n. Ftet m. p. i}vT*tb<t^aKap(iBB of value (<e(a)M 
B tkc llMf «w Mt q 
ii Imk. Jb riK uiininK k. I. tic ion 



* Fi* Tlii XmL hciMMc: cf. inEoAi ■. i: tOi^M look Xm. £(«m. a 
IB M ^IM w «lHk k h^ d tM MS H^^ MoAo. O. V^ TUi Latt, 
Ttd^ V«L XVn. ifk di Md it; VaL 3CXX1. btjod^ p|k^ zr C It vu the fint 
Jateflft-yMfci-—. CLUtPKbccMlMtj^ihtiMaf Oc&MMrinu.-^mKfi^ 

(\'aL X^H. >9o); al» e« pp. 38S and SB. ht itfa* to Xnoplicxi'E 'isBltlaB" defini- 
tJaa ol weii^ dug JTmb. & ^ 7. (X Ao V«L XJUtl. pti- svii ud 77. Fom- 
pwtnii r nfatin te idta CcM^^da ^w I^BtiqaM.*- ./«». to fcPB^ Scptonbn, 

1871. p. j&i) tldoks tU* fa u b 
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fact -that workmen tend to enter other fields of activity whenever 
anyJndustry becomes improfit^ble tjurpiigh an oversupply of its 
products.* 

WEALTH 

The double standpoint of Xenophon is well illustrated in his L ^ 
doctrine of wealth. On the one hand, he values it highly, and 



tries to deduce practical rules for its increase and enjoyment.^ 
On the other hand, like Socrates and Plato, he makes depogatoi/ 
comparisons between economic and spiritual wealth^fAs in the 
case of value, he offers no clear definition^ of ^^conomic wealth 
(icT^ais). It is defined indiscriminately as "whatever is useful |\A 
to Ufe^l^jind " useful *' is "everything JlmXanypnekno^^hew^ 
us^"* But, as seen above,This is a purely subjective notion, and ^ 
is only one element in economic wealth.^ He also defines it (xPV- 
/mra) as " the exce^ of gnods over nfifdsj'^ making it a mwely 
relative term.-^ but here again the thought is ethical rather than 
economic, an attempt to teach the somewhat ascetic principle that 
a man's riches are measured by the paudty of his wants.^ The 
hOstDe or indiSereiit attitude to wealth is also assimied in the com- 
parison of it with so-called mental wealth and wisdom' and in the 
implication that it involves many cares.' The idea so prominent in 
Plato, however, that the acquisition or expenditure of great wealth 

' Rev, iv. 6-IO, a remarkable passage, though he falls to include silver in the law. 
Cf. Kautz, op, cU,, p. 129; Kaulla, Die gesckichUiche ErUwickdung der modemen 
WerUkearien, p. 2. 

' Especially in the stoiy of Isomachus (Ecan,), and the Revenues. 

* Cf . infra; also Espinas, Histoire des doctrines economiqueSf p. 20. 

* Econ. vi. 4; cf. i. 7 ff., cited above, p. 64, n. i. 

s P. 64 and notes. BUchsenschUtz {Besitz und Erwerb, p. 15) criticizes it as too 
broad, including spiritual goods; too narrow, including only what one can use. 

* In Econ, ii. 2-8, Socrates' comparison of himself with the wealthy Critoboulos; 
Hiero iv. 6-10; Mem, iv. 2. 37 f.; i. 6. i-io, where Socrates defends his own simple 
life, especially 10: ^c^ d* 4w6/u^op t6 fiiw firi9€p6t 9€ur0at Otiow ttpat. If meant in 
the economic sense, this would approach a definition of capital, as "excess of goods 
over needs." 

7 Cf . p. 25, n. II, on the similar modem doctrine. 

* Symp, iii. 8 and iv. 34-44, given as the doctrine of Antisthenes, the Cynic, 
though with apparent approval; Mem. iv. 2. 9. 

> Econ. xi. 9. 
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is not consistent with justice, is not emphasized by Xenophon. 
He calls that man happiest who has best succeeded in just acquisi- 
tion, and who uses his wealth in the best manner.' 

PRODUCnON 

The Greeks had no specific word for production, as we have, 
since industry, though well developed, was not a dominant feature 
of Greek life, and economics had not become a separate science. 
The word ^/>7curla, meaning "labor" or "business," served the 
purpose. The term was used of productive labor,* of building or 
manufacturing,^ of work in raw materials,^ most commonly of 
agriculture,^ of industries in general,^ of the trades, commerce, or 
other business for money-making,^ and of a guild of laborers.' 
The term if iroiirriin) rix^y "the productive art," which approaches 
more nearly to a specific, technical expression, was also used.* 
Thus, though there is no clear-cut term for production, the state- 
ment of Zimmem" that the Greeks had no better word for "busi- 
ness" than &<rxoXia, "lack of leisure," is hardly warranted. 

Xenophon was far more interested than Plato or Aristotle in 
the problem of practical production. His shrewd discussion of 
agriculture, and his urgent appeal to Athens to increase her revenues 
by systematic exploitation of the mines, and by the encouragement 
of industry and commerce, reveal a mind awake to economic 
advantage. Though at times he seems almost to make war and 
agriculture the only true means of production, it is evident that 
he has a live interest in all means of acquisition." Toward the 
theory of production, however, his contribution is not large. In 

* Cyrop. viii. 2. 23. • Mem, ii. 7. 7; Rev. iv. 29. 

i Thuc. vii. 6. 2, of walls; Gorg. 449l)| itu^rUip; Theaei, 146D, ^whiitdrmp; Xen. 
Eccn. vii. 21, Ir^ot. 

* Hdt. i. 68; Charm. i7sE; Thuc. iv. 105. ' Ar. Frogs 1034; Isoc. Areop. 30. 
*Isoc. Areop.f 146J, cited infra on the terms for capital; Ad Nicccl. 18C. 

Y Mem, iiL xo. i; Dem. xjoiii. 4. * Ar. N. Eik. vi. 4. 2 ff. 

* CJA, 3924: ^ ipnt^Lffla T&w fia^^w, ^Op, cit.y ist ed., p. 55. 

" £c£Hi., especially chaps, v-vii; iv. 4; Mem, uL i. 6; Earn, v. 17: c9 iiiv yk^ 
^tpoudw^t r)t yfttpylat tlpp^rrai «U dXXai t^mu Awmraij (hrov 8* Ay dni7Kar^ ^ 7^ 
Xtp^^^^i d-r^afiiwrvrrtu koI ml AXXaa r^yoi 0'x*^ ^< mU card y^w ml mrd MXarrar, 
a very true statement, which does not belittle other industries. 
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the Economics, he recognizes the importance of labor and natural 
resources in production, and in the Revenues, he sees the necessity 
of capital.' But naturally, like Aristotle and the southern planter, 
he confuses capital with labor, in the person of the slave.' The 
fable of the dog and the sheep reveals a knowledge of the machinery 
of production, and some insight into the proper relation between 
the employer and the laborer.^ Xenophon's distinct contribution 
to future economic thought, however, consists in his appreciation 
of the fact that economic production has its definite limits; that 
the same ratio of profits cannot be increased indefinitely by the 
constant addition of more labor and capital, but that these must 
be proportioned to the greatest possible return.^ To be sure, he 
does not appreciate the scientific significance of the principle. His 
purpose is rather to emphasize the danger of overproduction, and 
he even fails to grasp the necessary application of this danger to 
the silver mines. However, as the enunciator of the principle, he 
may be called the forerunner of the doctrine of diminishing returns. 

As seen above, special emphasis was laid by Xenophon upon 
natural resources as an element in production, both in land and in 
the mines. His great interest in and eulogy of agriculture as the 
basal industry, upon which all other sources of wealth depend,* 
have caused him to be classed with the physiocrats of modem time 
but such an interpretation is hardly warranted. Without doubt! 't9 
agriculture is, in his opinion, the supremely honorable occupation] 
It shares with war the right to be placed above all other vocations.* 
It permits the maximum of leisure and physical development, and 
is not unworthy of the personal attention of a prince.^ It is the 

•Ibid.\.a; iii. ij. u, 16; Ret. i. aS-.etc. * Pol. i. Sand 9. 

' Uem. a. 7. tj f., from Socrates. Cf. infra under distribution, on this. 

' Ret. iv. 5-7; CoKsa, op. cit., p. 14S; Kautz, Bistoire des doctrines fconotniqiifj, 
p. IJ7; Fontpertuis, ep. cit.. p. 367. 

'Eeon. V. 17, cited on p. 66, n. ti, perhaps Ihestrongeststatemeotof the economic 
importance of agriculture in Greek writers. Ruskin follows Xenophon in his high 
K[^>redation o( agriculture. He thinks it should be largely done by the upper classes 
(il/in«.Pu;., 109 [Vol. XVII, 335]); cf. also Vol. VII, 341, 4agi Vol. X. aoi. 

'Econ. iv. 4; cf. Ret. v and Cyrop. iii. 2. 17, which favor peace for the sake of 
economic advance. 

'' Econ. iv. S to end of chapter, especially 11. 
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definition, ''that part of his possessions .... which he designs 
to employ in carrying on fresh production," and of his two kinds 
of capital, "drcnlating" and " fixed *'; iroti;TU&, "things for 
further production," as opposed to irpaicrtic&, "things merely for 
use";' icc^Xoios, of capital as opposed to interest or income.' 
The term ipavoi, also, since it came to mean a "contribution of 
money," was often used of a loan, and therefore approached the 
signification of "money capital."^ 

Xenophon is considerably more favorable to labor and the A 
industrial life than are the other Socratics. He quotes Socrates^ 
with apparent approval, that to do something well is well-being, 
while he who does nothing well is neither good for anything nor 
beloved of God.* Work is far better than idleness. It produces 
more happiness, makes the laborer more temperate and just, and 
is the sine qua non for the independent life.^ This is a strong plea 
for industry, and is especially significant, since it refers primarily, 
to manufacture rather than to agricultiure. The reference, how- 
ever, is to women workers, whose loss of leisure would not be an 
injury to the state. Each person is encouraged to provide for 
himself, and to do his work in the best possible manner,^ and the 
maxim of Epicharmus, "For labor, the gods sell all goods to us," 
is heartily approved.^ All the foregoing passages are Hesiodic in 
their insistence upon the value of industry.' But apart from his 
evident acceptance of the doctrine of Socrates, as quoted above, 
Xenophon exhibits a positive interest in labor. His attitude 

' Ar. Pol. 1254J1 ff.; cf. infra on Aristotle (''Production"); pseudo-Ar. Econ. ii. 
Z346614. 

* Plato Laws 742C; Dem. xxvii. 75. 

iLycuig., p. 150, 23: roi>t ip^vovt iuptyictiw; Dem. xzi. 184 £.; cf. Dem. liz. 8 
for the interesting figurative use, r6w adrbw tlpavow drodoOnu, "to pay him in his own 
coin"; also Lycurg., p. 168, 143. 

*Mem. iii. 9. 14 f>; cf. Brants, Xen. Ecan,, p. 10, for passages on Xenophon's 
attitude to labor. 

*Mem, ii. 7. 7 f. Guiraud {La Main-d'cmwc indusi,, p. 46) thinks that this 
passage is a good commentary on Pericles' oration (Thuc ii). Both see in labor, not 
an inevitable evil, but a good. Guiraud holds that this was the general attitude in 
Athens. Cf . this chapter, pp. 36-50, on " Opinions des Grecs sur le travail." 

• Mem. iL 8. 1-5. ^ ii. i. 20. 

' Cf. D<)ring, Die Lehre des Socrates als soziales Reform-System, pp. 387 ff. 
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toward the advancement of mdostiy and i *m u u^ n ^ is thonmi^ilr 
modem, except that he does not contenqilate the cnspkfyinaxt of 
free citizen labor/ He rmpha^zrs labor afanost as sliuugjty as 
natnnd lesoorces as an inq)ortant factor m prodoctkxi. Hebefieves 
aho that industrial thrift and ppospaity are the best meaiB of 
reafizing a more quiet and ofdeiiy state.' 

Even the practical Xenophon, however^ is not free from the 
mcral-aristocratic prejudice against merhanifal arts (fim^mwrntmi) 
far the better class of citizens. He admits that they are jostly 
9pcken against, and held in iD-repate, since they tend to weaken 
the laborer both in body and in sooL^ The artisans have no lasme 
to give either to their friends or to the state, and in a warlike slate 
the citizens cannot be thus employed.^ The artisan is also servile 
because of his ignorance of the hi^ier moral sentiments (ri rnkk 
gal tjoBi Kol iuata),^ All this sounds Eke Plato, but Xenopbon 
differs, in that he b in no wise <^^x)sed to the unlimited devekip* 
ment of industry and commerce, provided the drudgery of it may 
be done by non-citizens. 

The principle of the division of labor is clearly stated by him, 
but here again he differs from Plato in that his prime interest is 
practical and economic rather than moral. He presents it as the 
reason why royal dishes are superior in flavor to others, and makes 
the acute observation that the division of labor is not so fully 
applied in the small dty, because there are not enough consumers 
to support a man in one trade. In the large dty, on the other 
hand, the consumers are so nimierous that even the trades them- 
selves are divided and subdivided. Thus much greater skill is 
developed, and better results realized, for he who spends his time 
in work of the narrowest compass (^paxvr&r<()) must accomplish 
this in the best manner.^ He does not specify the advantages of 
the division of labor to industry, except that it results in greater 

' Rep., especially i. 2 £f. and hr; Earn. v. 2; iiL 15; u. 16; Kautz, op. cU,, p. xa6. 
But d., on the otlier hand, Xen. Laced.Pol. on the restrictions in Sparta against 
acquisition of wealth by trade and arU; cf. also (Xen.). Rep. Atk. u. ix ff. 

* Re9. iv. SI. 

» Econ. iv. 2; vi. 5-7; agriculture and war are not inchided. 
4 iv. 3. * Mem. iv. 2. 22. 

• Cyrop. viiL 2. 5 f.; cf. also ii. i. 21, of military labor. 
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skill, but he reveals especial insight in stating so clearly the rela- 
tion of the market to the development of the principle.' In this, 
he is the forerunner of Adam Smith, who observes that a minute 
division of trades cannot exist except in the larger dties, especially 
in coast and river towns.' The assertion of Haney,^ that the 
Greeks referred only to a "simple separation of employments," is 
certainly imwarranted in the light of this passage, for Xenophon 
expressly distinguishes here the simple from the more complex 
subdivision. He says that some are employed on men's shoes^) 
others on women's; some do the sewing (ptvpoppaxfHap), others do 
the cutting (<rxir<^i'), and that the same also is true in the manu- 
facture of clothing.^ This passage is also an evidence that the' 
development of industry in fourth-century Athens must have been 
extensive. Xenophon also, like Plato, observed the fact that the 
diversity in the natures of men is the basis for the division of 
labor,^ though he did not follow him in his doctrine that men and 
women should have the same work.^ 

Unlike Plato, the idealist, Xenophon, the practical man of 
affairs, takes the institution of slavery for granted, seemingly 
tmconsdous of any ethical or economic problems involved.^ How- 
ever, as a matter of common-sense, he advises that slaves be 
treated with consideration. He would give them a proper degree 
of liberty,* and arouse them to do their best* by a fair system of 
rewards and punishments. In the case of those slaves who hold! 
positions of trust, he advises that their affections should be won: 
by kindly treatment, and even by making them sharers in thel 
prosperity of the household.'* Slavery is, of course, a condition* 
most irksome to the free-bom. The imfortimate Eutheros would 
almost prefer starvation." 

* Cf. p. 70. • Op. cU,, I, iii. 

> op. cU., p. 40; cf. also Diihring, Kritische Gesckkhk der Naiionaldkonomie und 
des Socialistnus, p. 32. 

* Cyrop. viii. 2. $ ^-t cited above. ' Econ. iii. 4; v. i6; ix. 11; xiii; Rev. iv. 17 flf. 
^Mem. iii. 9. 3. ' Ecan. iii. 4. 

* Econ. viii. » v. 16; xiii. 

^ Econ. ix. 1 1 ; cf. p. 38, n. 4, on the actual status of slaves at Athens. 
Metn. u. o. 4* 
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MONEY 

In his treatise on the Revenues of Athens, Xenophon shows some 
appreciation of the theory of money. He appears to take for 
granted that money must have intrinsic value. At least, he under- 
stands that silver is a commodity whose value is affected by its 
use as such, as weE as by its employment for currency.' He also 
apprehends the value of a silver currency for international com- 
merce.' _; His naively enthusiastic argument for the indefinite, 
Increase of the stock of silver, however, is suggestive of the mer- 
,'cantile fallacy, which identified money with wealth.* But perhaps 
Tie is merely using for practical purposes of argument the fact that 
the Athenians were accustomed to look upon silver as the metal 
for fixed and constant value.* In any event, he sees that the 
increase of silver must be attended by a corresponding increase in 
business activity, if its value is not to depreciate,* and he cannot 
be accused of the error of the mercantilists, that a country is impov- 
erished by the export of money,* He must also have understood 
clearly the importance of stability of value in a currency, since he 
deems it necessary to show that the increased output of silver will 
not decrease its value, and that silver is the least changeable of the 
monetary metals.' Despite his enthusiasm for his thcHS, which 
causes him to exaggerate the stability of silver, he does not fail 
to grasp the direct effect of supply and demand upon it,' just as 
upon gold' and other commodities," He shows also some under- 

' Rn. iii. 2: Jhrou yip A> xuXiSirii ah-i, warraxoS •'^Ii•>v roO ipxalov Xa^^dnurir. 

■ Ibid.; cl. Souchon, op. cit., p. 1 14. 

^ Ret. iv, especially 7-11; Haney [op. cit.. cbap. iv) and Simey ("Economic 
Theory among the Creeks and Romans," Economic Rtfievi, October, J900, p. 473) 
point to Rn. iii. 1 as distinguishing between money nnd wealth, but thb hardly 
balances the above passage. Ecoti. t. ii-14 means merely that silver is not wealth 
imless properly used, 

• So Biants, Xen. Eton., p. it; cf. Lcnormant I La Monitaie dans I'anliquiJi, I, 
179; III. 3- 

1 Ret, iv. 8. 

* Rev. iii. 4; v. 3; iii. 2; cf. Ingram, History oj Potitiuit Economy, p. 15; Kauts, 
cp. cU., p. i3q; RoBcher, p. 12. 

^ Ret. iv. 5-11. *iii. a; and iv. The demand will increase with the si 
' iv. la: xp^"^* "t" 'oXA irapa#a»^, airi fir iTifirtpar 7l7i'«rai, ri li 4 
timiiTtpav me?. 

" iv. s-7. 
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standing of the quantitative theory of the relation between gold 
and silver.* It need hardly be added that, in strong contrast to 
Plato, his attitude toward the precious metals, especially silver, 
is very favorable.* 

EXCHANGE 

Xenophon presents no theory of exchange,^ though he is frankly 
interested in the advance of commerce and trade. In his opinion, 
the greater their development, the better it is for the city of Athens.^; 
He is full of practical suggestions to stimulate commercial activity.^ 
So assured is he of the prime importance of extensive commerce to 
a nation, that, in the spirit of modem commercialism, he insists 
upon the necessity of peace for its sake.^ To his mind, increased 
trade means not only material advantage, but social and political 
as well, in that greater prosperity, more labor, and a better distri- 
bution will mean greater satisfaction, and hence less danger of 
revolution in the state.^ He entertains none of the prejudice of 
the other Socratics against the money-makers' art, a fact which 
may well be a warning against the too ready acceptance of their 
attitude as the usual verdict of the Athenian citizens.* In his 
practical suggestions for the development of commerce there is 
a hint of the protective principle. He advises that certain advan- 
tages be granted to shipowners so as to induce them to increase their 
shipping.' But the purpose is not to limit the advantage to 
Athenian merchantmen, nor to restrict import trade. It is rather 
the opposite. He would enrich the city by tribute on both imports 
and exports, imposed for simiptuary and revenue purposes," and 

« iv. lo. 

' iv, especially 7-9, 11; he has no word against them. Lac, Pol. vii shows that 
he favors their free use. 

1 Brants {Xen, Earn., l^. 17 f.) says that he grasped both bases of exchange, 
division of labor, and natural diversity of products, but he bases it on Rep, Aih. u. 
12. 3. 

* Rev. iii., especially 5; Hiero ix. 9; itixbpia d)ipiK§t T6\tv. 

siii. 3. 4. 12 f. *iii. 4; v-vL 'vL i. 

*Econ. u. 18: xP^A«*^*^^^; cf. iii, where Socrates teaches the art. Cf. above, 
p. 17, on the Sophists' attitude. 

» Rev. iii. 4. " iii. 5. 
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would also devdop a public merchaot-niarine for rent to merchanfl 
as a. further source of income.' 

POPULATION 

In antithi-sis to Plato and Aiistotk, the problem of population 
has no difficulties for Xenophon. He does not deem it advisable 
to set a limit on the population of the state. On the contrary', he 
>;v conceives it as one of the advantages of bis plan in the Revenues, 
' that thereby the dty would became very populous, and thus laiMJ 
about the mines would soon be as valuable as that in the dty 
itself.' 

DISTEIBCnON 

Xenophon is far less concerned about the problem of distri- 
bution than Plato. He has no suggestions as to wages, profits, or 
prices, no ideal state where an equitable distribution shall be real- 
ized, no yearnings after equality, or complaints against the e\*ils of 
extreme wealth or poverty. Lilte Plato, he would avoid civic 
discord in the state,' but by the increase of production and exchange 
rather than by their limitation. In Socrates' parable of the dog 
and the sheep, he presents a suggestion of a theory of profits, but 
his plea is for the employer instead of the laborer. The right of 
the former to share in the profits of the business is based on his 
service as overseer of the work, and as protector of the workmen.* 

Our author does not definitely reveal his attitude toward the 
poorer masses, but it seems probable that he had little interest 
in them, except in so far as their condition might affect the fortunes 
of the state. He was, of course, opposed to giving them full 
political rights,' and would probably have preferred a sj-stem such 
as that in Plato's Laws, where all free citizens have sufficient 
income so that they can give their time largely to the state, and 



L 14, 



'. 50- 



■Krt. 1 



*Uem. u. 7. 11-14. Pochlnunn's attempt to turn the argumest about, so as lo 
favor the labotEr, is Mnined {op. at., I, 38S), Ihough the puaage may be ■ sidelight 
OQ the econonuc amditiont in early fourth-caituiy Athens. Cf- Man. u. S. 4-5, 
where, u Poehlmann (ap.cit., I, vSdC.) points out, the (ice laborer was coming to fc«l 
himself to be on the same status with the slave. 

>Cf. e.g., his opposition lo the free democracy oi Athens, lor evidence of which 
we do not need to depend upon the Alk. Pol. 
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where all laborers are slaves. He did not think of suggesting that 
the poorer citizens work in the mines, or even that aliens do so, 
but suggested rather that each citizen have the income from three 
state slaves/ 

While Xenophon is not usually considered among the socialists 
of Greece, he approaches perhaps even nearer than Plato to one 
phase of modem socialism. Like Plato, he opposes the extreme 
individualism of the political and private life of his day.' He also 
reveals the Greek feeling of the social obligation of private property.* 
Again, as do Plato and modem socialists, he magnifies the power 
of law to transform economic or social conditions.^ But in advo- 
cating the modem doctrine of the socialization of industry, with 
an economic, and not a moral or political, motive, he has advanced 
beyond either Plato or Aristotle, and approaches modem socialism.^ 
As seen above, however, his economic motive is not interest in the 
welfare of the masses, for by his scheme they would all be slaves. 
He desires only to abolish poverty among the citizens.* He would 
have the state become entrepreneur, not merely in one, but in 
many branches of industry. State merchant shipping,^ public 
ownership of slaves,* public exploitation of the mines,' public 
buildings near the mines, for rental to strangers,'^ are all in his plan. 
The rich must finance the scheme, but their profit will be i8, 36, 
or even 200 per cent." Companies are to be organized so as to 
obviate individual risk." Thus will poverty be no more, plenty 

■ Rev. iv. 17; cf. p. 70; but p. 69 might point the other way. 

' Mem, iv. 4. 16; &mv M hiiovolat 0^* h,p r6Xit c9 roXirev^e/iy o^* oTkos JcaXwt, 

*Econ. xi. 9, 13. 

* Cf . how naively he takes for granted the feasibility of his schemes in the Rev- 
enues. Cf. the opening sentence of the work, ''As are the governors [xpotf-rdrai], so 
are the governments [roXiretas] ''dted by Poehlmann {op. cU., I, 399) as the illusion 
of socialism; but it might easily be etpreSsed by a conservative. Plato (Rep. S44D) 
expresses a similar idea. 

s Rev. iii and iv. 

^ iv. 33. The mines were already publicly owned, for the most part, but they were 
privately worked. Cf. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion dans VaniiquiU (Parisi 1897). 

^ m. 14. » IV. " m. 9 f . 

• iv. 17. " iv. 49. " iv. 30-32. 
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for all will reign, and there will be an era of prosperity and security 
for the state.* 

His thesis is, in a word, that what private capital can accomplish 
for the enrichment of itself alone, state capital can accomplish to 
/ better advantage, for the enrichment of the whole citizenship^' 
a doctrine which strikes a truly modem socialistic note. 

' iv. 33; 49-53; vL I. Cf. the excellent r6sum6 of the whole plan by Poehlmann 
(fip. cU,, I, 399 ff.)f though he reads into it too much of the modem socialistic spirit; 
e. g., 306-8, he makes it an example of the so-called psychological necessity by whidi 
socialism develops out of capitalism. 

' Cf. especially iv. 14: r^t fUrroi rSXtus rdwv i^iop $avt/iiaai t6 alffB9k9oiiiw^9 
voXXoi^t r\o\ml^iLhovt ft s^^t ^c<^«tfi^ luiiMiffBai ro^ovt. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ORATORS-DEMOSTHENES, ISOCRATES 

Though the Attic orators constitute a very important source 
for our knowledge of economic conditions in Athens, they furnish 
but little definite material for a history of Greek economic thought. 
From the standpoint of theory, their chief value consists in the 
fact that they all reveal a positive interest in wealth and all the 
phenomena of practical economy. In this respect, they present 
a striking contrast to the negative attitude of the Socratics, and 
thus serve to correct our conception of the economic ideas of the 
average Athenian citizen. Specific consideration need be given 
only to Demosthenes and Isocrates. 

The positive interest of Demosthenes in commerce and finance 
has already been indicated by some passages,' and this fact is so 
evident throughout all his orations that further citations are 
unnecessary. Instead, we may note briefly some slight hints in 
him of the negative moral attitude of the philosophers. He 
emphasizes the dominating influence of money in warping the 
judgments of men.' He praises the simple life of the previous 
generation, and criticizes in contrast the private luxury of his own 
day.^ According to him, it is considered to be rare for a business 
man to be both diligent (^iXc/ryif) and honest {xpn<^T6v),^ In his 
assertion that poverty compels freemen to turn to menial work 
(SouXiKd) and that many freewomen (4<rral) have been driven by 
the stress of the times to such vocations,* some aristocratic preju- 
dice against common labor seems to be implied. A similar attitude 
toward traders and money-dealers is at least suggested by his 
question as to what is the worst (Tovrjp&raTov) element in the 

' E.g., p. io6, n. 3, citing Or. xzxvi. 44 on rims, 

* Peace 12, though the emphasis is on bribery. 

^Olynth, iii. 25 f.; Cont, Aristae . xxiii. 207 £.; Or, xiii. 29 f. (Dem.)t though the 
emphasis in all is upon patriotism. In these passages, he idealizes the past in the 
manner of Isocrates; cf. infra, p . 143. n. 8. 

< Or. xxxvi. 44, For Phormio. « Or. Ivii. 45. 

77 
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state.' His scornful mention of Stephanus as one who loans money 
at interest, and takes advantage of another's need,' is a sU^t 
reminder of the philosophic prejudice against interest, though here he 
is doubtless emphasizing loans for consxunption merely, at an exorbi- 
tant rate.^ But these traces of the Socratic attitude toward wealth 
are of very little significance, in the face of the evident economic 
interest that characterizes all the orations of Demosthenes. 

Isocrates may, in a sense, be reckoned among the Socratics, 
and he exhibits more of their spirit in relation to wealth than do 
any of the other orators. He would have men strive for honest 
character rather than for wealth, since it is not always gain to 
acquire and loss to spend. The result depends rather upon the 
occasion and virtue.^ Noble character is of more value than great 
riches,* for good reputation is not purchasable (AjnyriJ) with money, 
but is itself the source of material possessions, and it is immortal, 
while wealth is only temporal.^ Material and spiritual wealth are 
thus contrasted in true Socratic manner;^ right use is emphasized,' 
and the common insatiety and injustice of money-makers is 
opposed.' Folly and license are named as the usual accompani- 
ments of wealth, in contrast to the moderation that characterizes 
the poor and lowly.** But, like Plato, Isocrates considers neither 
liLxury nor penury to be the ideal condition," and clearly appre- 
ciates the evil effect of poverty in arousing discontent and civic 
strife in the state." 

' Coni, AriskK\ 146; Ctmi. Arisht* xxv. 46, hb scornful figurative use of the teim 

* Ctmi, St€^k, i. 70: ^Xd r««<{W» mi rdt rd» AXXm» y» M ^of4i ad XP<^' ^^'^^HC^ 

J (Mynik. i. 15. rrf erring to thoee who horrow monc>- at hi^ interest, and thus lose 
their property, may abo be noted, Cf. pp- 105 t and notes. 

* SkiKL y 50, against injustice in money-making. < Ibid, 59. 
•CVin/. SkiKL {i). ^i; i*wc# ji; cf. p. 26^ n. i, for PIato*s idea. 

* Cf. alsv^ Paf$<i^ 7^' * <-'*^^ A'mw/. (2). 4. 

* /^cM<Y 7; uKKicratii^ in nK>ney-making is most difficult for most men; cf. also 
34 and 03 L 

w .4m»^. 4. " cVwi, .YiVvh/. ii PaiMtk. i^, 

» ArtK*^. 5t» 5,i, 8,<; rv* W w\tU¥% ti<rJ» «{ rrmwi^prtt r«S» ^x^vrwr, a stiikliig 
commentary* on the e\vmw\ic cvuulitions in the Athens of his day. In 44, poverty is 
called a AuirvT o< crime. .Ml these passages ideahxe the past. 
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But despite this moralizing tendency, he agrees with the other 
orators in appreciating highly the economic importance of the 
manual arts.' He points also, with apparent pride, to the exten- 
sive commerce of Athens as compared with that of other states,' 
and one of his chief arguments for peace is that thereby the city 
will be filled with merchants and strangers and metics.^ This 
entire plea for peace, which he bases so largely on economic advan- 
tage, has a decidedly modern ring. He understood well the irapror- 
tance of industrial development in the general prosperity of a 
democracy. In almost Aristotelian language, he pictures how in 
the good old days the rich were accustomed to give the poor a start 
in business (dw^p/i^), either in agriculture, trade, or the arts.* 
This positive economic interest is further evidenced by his emphasis 
upon the increased skill that results from the application of the 
division of labor.' 

Isocrates, hke Plato, was especially opposed to civic strife 
and the extreme individualistic communism that demanded a 
redivision of lands and abolition of debts.' In the ideal past of 
his dreams, there were no extremes of wealth and poverty, private 
property was safe, and revolutions did not rend the state. Now, 
on the other hand, all is changed. Sparta is the only state that 
has not been torn by the bitter party strife.' He contrasts the 
high regard in which the wealthy were held in his boyhood with the 
present jealous discontent. To be known as a wealthy man now is 
almost equivalent to being considered criminal and is a thing for 
which to apologize.' This attitude toward the rich, of which 
Isocrates complains, is significant in the light of similar tendencies 
in our own democracy today. 

Again, in agreement with Plato and Aristotle, Isocrates opposes 
the doctrine of mere arithmetical equality, and insists that the true 

' Paneg. 39,33, 4°i Artap. 74. But d. Paiiaf A. 39 for a hint of prejudice against 

'Paneg. 42. iPeact 3oi. 

• Areop. 3J f.; d. »n/fo, p. g?, n. 6, f 
Kage; d, Letler lo Timolh. y, Areop. ^. 
> Bousirii 16. "" Arcop. i%. 

^Panatk. 159; Paneg.^g; cf. also citations on poverty, above. 
*0r. 15. 159!. 
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equality apportions to each what befits his capacity.' But though 
he is hostile to the crasser type of communism, he makes the chief 
characteristic of the ideal past a noble oonmiunity feeling and spirit 
of co-operation. In that happy time, the conmicm weal was first 
in the thought of all, each had r^aid for others' interests, the 
poor were not jealous of the rich, and the rich assisted the poor.' 
At times, he even approaches the nxxiem humanitarian sentiment 
for the submerged rlafwes He defines true national proq>erity 
as a condition in which no citizen is hddng the means of livelihood,^ 
and thinks the poor mig^t well be paidoned for their indifference 
to public welfare, in their anxiety over the daily means of sub- 
sistence/ He also states the somewhat socialistic principle so 
emphasized by Plato, that the diaTartfT of the state will be like 
that of the ruler.^ 

' Artop. 31 f. 

•Artop. 35: •^ ^ v¥^ «i«^; 31 f^ 5x; Sor tether aatm ol thcK idnl- 
itatioiit of ancient Atheni and Sputa^ dL imfr^ p. 145, a. S. 

*Afwp. S3. 

« Coni, Sicod, 31: hririr^ vAflwi tkift iMbc 



CHAPTER VI 

ARISTOTLE 

In the writings of Aristotle, we find a much richer source for 
a history of Greek economic thought. Though no extant work of 
his is devoted to economics, he left a multitude of writings on 
diverse subjects, as a monvmient to his wonderful versatility and 
tireless industry.' Of these, the Politics and the Etkics are espe- 
cially fruitful in economic ideas, though, as in the case of Plato, 
such material is incidental to the main discussion. His general 
attitude toward wealth and some of its problems, we shall find to 
be often substantially in agreement with that of Plato. His 
economic vision was prejudiced by the same ethico-aristocratic 
spirit. Yet his practical, scientific mind caused him to deal with 
many economic questions more extensively, more directly, and more 
incisively than is true of any other Gfeek thinker. Caution must 
be observed, however, against reading into his statements more 
meaning than he purposed to convey. He was not the creator of 
the science of political economy," though his apprehension of many 
of the chief concepts of economics was probably clearer than has 
often been admitted by modem economists.^ 

At the very threshold of economic speculation, Aristotle 
advanced beyond Plato and Xenophon, in that he perceived the 
fallacy in the confusion of household and public economy. He saw 

' Cf. infra for the Economical which is generally recognized to be £n>m a later 
member of the Peripatetic school, about 350-300 B.C.; cf. SnaemM,Economicat Intro, 
to the ed.; Croiset, op. cU., TV, 710; 2^er, op. cU,, U, 3, 944 ff. Moreover, it 
deals chiefly with the practical phase of economics. On the other hand, we shall dte 
Eud. Eih. and Mag. mor. imder Aristotle, since, though later than him, they merely 
imitate his thought, in so far as they touch economics. For the numerous and 
diverse writings ascribed to Aristotle, cf . Christ, op. cU., TV [1905], 684 fif. 

' B. St. Hilaire (preface to his French translation of the Politics, pp. 4-1 1) calls 
him ''le cr^teur de Ttonomie politique." Zmavc {Arckiv f. d. Gesch. d. Pkilos. 
[1899], pp. 407 ff.) also tends to overestimate him. 

1 Zmavc {ibid, and also Zeiisckr. f. d. gesamnU. Staaiswiss. [1903], pp. 48 ff.). 
emphasizes this fact. 
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be said of this statement of Aristotle, therefore, is that he acci-^' 
dentally hit upon a basal distinction, which, had it been his purpose, / 
he might have used as starting-point for the development of the..' 
modem theory of value. 

Certain other passages from his writings reveal a clearer appre- 
hension of the distinction. In the Rhetoric, he states the principle 
that exchange value is measured by rarity, though this may not 
be a criterion of the actual value of the commodity to life.' The 
latter is measured by its necessity or practical utility.' 

A paragraph from the Nicomachaean Ethics, though it does not 
treat the problem directly, is also an evidence of Aristotle's insight 
into the elements of economic value.' It has been strangely 
slighted by most historians of economic thought, though its sig- 
nihcance has been recognized by editors of the Ethics.* It grows 
out of his discussion of fair exchange, which is a part of the larger 
subject of justice. He observes that a proportional equality 
{Kari T^v ivaSoyiav laov) between diverse products must exist 
before exchange can take place,' since the labor involved in their 
production is not equal.* This equality he obtains through a pro- 
portion, in which the objects of exchange stand in inverse ratio 
to the producers.' The equalization of the commodities is thus 
based, according to Aristotle, upon an estimate of the labor or 
cost of production in each case.* Again, he points out that the 

7. 14: lail t6 awani^tpo* rod d^^droy. otby j^puabi ttd^pov AxpV^Tdrepot Sir 

i\iyiKLi Inrtptxf ' IS" ^*yTat tfiurtr ^t CSup. Cf. Pind. <X. l I &nd C<^-Sitndys 
ed. of At. aw. (I, pp. 130 f.. 1877) 

Ibid. »V, V. 8-14. 1 13305-: 133610 ff, ' E.g., Stewart. 

11330J-1J; IS f.; 18; cf. Eurf. £(A. vii, 10. iJ436>8-38. 

,V. Elh. 113305-13, etc., IJ f.: oiBir yifi tu\6i, iBtirror thai to flar^pou tpyow 
4 t4 daTipov. The emphasis seems to be on quality of labor, as suggested by *piTttoi. 
Cf. both Stan and dId> (15) and p. 84 □. 3, 

Ibid. 7-10; by joining means and extremes together, the proportiooate exchange 

ected. Cf. aiso 1133^4?.; 11331133 c. .\s observed by Ritchie (Palgmve's 
Dictionary, art. "Aristotle'') and H. Sewall (d^. cit., p. 3. n. 3), the proportion is 
dearer to modems if we make our standard one hour of labor of each woikman 
instead oE the men themselves. 

Stewart (Notes to N, Elh., I, 449) suggests that this gives what the economists 
call "natural value," but that the market value oscillales from this because of supply 
and demand. 
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standard by which all products are measured is need or demand 
(xp€ia) for reciprocal ser\nces/ thereby making demand a social 
fact dependent upon organized sodet}\ It is^ in his thought^ the 
'^common denominator of value!! wh ich ^nnlly dgtonminf ^ t hf 
actualbasis on which all goods are f ^^^i^i^g^H ^r o>nnr<>c n^nH^^r^ 
Elsewhere Aristotle's conception of \-alue is more individualistic, 
like tliat of Xenophon and Plato, but Hane}** overlodcs this passage 
in asserting that his notion of \-alue is "purely subjective." It is 
not merely ** equal wants" that are considered, as he states, but 
equal ci>sts as well.^ This demand, or common measure of value, 
is expressed in terms of money {pifturfia)^ 

It is clear then, from this passage in the EikicSy that Aristotle 
understood that economic x-alue is determined by demand, as meas- 
ured in money, and by labor invested or cost of production.^ This 
Litter element, of course, in\-oh*es the condition that the product be 
limited in supply, though this is not e3q>ressh* stated.* To be sore, 
the interest of the moral philosopher is also paramount beie,^ as in 
the Politks passage. The thought is centered on fair exdiangie, as a 
phase of justice, rather than up>on the problem of value. Xcvcithe- 
less, his discussion reveals a clear insight into demand and cost of 
production as the two most important elements in economic vahic* 

« ii^V5«25-57; ii^V5^ f- Cf , pw 54, n. 5, tor PUto'^ use of tbe tczm. 

■ Op, ciL. pfx 47 f, 

' Cx. the discussion ADd notes aboTe; &bo X153A15 £.. vlieR bodh riwDCiita mtm, 

« ixj^;;aio S.: ^0; ixiv5i^io d., dtad urrs^ oa moDrr. It dcuiv dBsdogaiabes the 
quality os exduLngeahleDess. Ci\ xv. 1. xii9^x« x., died sk^». b. 7. CL ppc 38 L lor 

Plato's thcoiy. 

*So Strirart, rt, rsL, im wv.: ZzaaT^c Andkit., etc., p^ 415. vbo crixiaKS KmA 
Man {KafiU^^ 4tli «i.. L ro^ for desxrn^ thn Bazker y^fip. dL, p^ 579^ sajs that 
.\z3stoitle did bm xrcdpuar the **sdler s cost os prodxKtioe"; bat cf. 5S4. ^niieve ht 
impfies the opposte. 

* Bixt d. his demxxtiaQ oi veahh, pp. S5 L 

* Baxxar vf*/. dL. P- 4^^ cxixidaes hxzn 5oc I'rk Tbe vomds 4fi« and rim^ are aoft 
used in tbe passajre. but I'or the itu x a e : is a verr rrar enmrwenir sense, d. rr. 2. 2119136- 

* For lurtber dJsnwffianBi cc this E:kirz passage, d. imfrA on money, r%{\amgr, mmd 
di tfjibu t i up, Msi. aur. L 55. luss^ip-iioari repeals tbe kiea. do^g Flaso JK^ 
on tike czdiange a: tbe iour psodaoBs is his jainxh T sate 
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WEALTH 

Since Aristotle had a better apprehension of the theory of value 
than other Greek thinkers, we may expect him also to define more 
clearly the concept of wealth. In the Politics, he names the 
following attributes of genuine (6.\t)0iv6s) wealth (n-Xot>ros) : neces- 
sary to life; useful to persons associated m a household or a state; 
fe[p"able of accumulation (Oriaavpuriid^); limited in extent (ovk 
4t«poi).' According to Mill," from the "economic" standpoint, 
wealth is "all useful and agreeable things" of a "material nature" 
possessing '"exchange value"; and, to have exchange value, they 
must be "capable of accumulation." 

In comparing these two definitions, it should be recognized at 
the outset that Aristotle's term "genuine" does not mean "truly 
economic," as it might in Mill, but rather "legitimate wealth" as /„^ i 
distinguished from that gained from false finance (xpn^aTiffrnf^) ;' 
also that his "necessary to Ufe" and "limited in extent" are not \ 
used in the economic but in the moral sense, as opposed to luxury 
and extreme interest in money-making. Mill's "all useful and 
agreeable things" presents a marked contrast to this in spirit. 
Aristotle's "useful" means "what subserves the final good" (irpis 
&yaSiif ^t^v), while Mill's means "things that give sensations of 
comfort or pleasure." Thus Aristotle's wealth is necessarily 
limited, while Mill's is unfimited, since, as Barker observes, "only 
an infinity of wealth can satisfy an infinity of need."* It will be 
seen from the following discussion, however, that Aristotle includes 
more than "necessary things" in his category of economic wealth. 
He does not specify "material things," as does Mill, but it seems 
probable that this is his meaning.* In all the passages where he 
enumerates the different kinds of wealth, only material things are 

' i. 8. 1)566)8-31. The term irtipoi, as applied to wealth, is used by Plato and 
Aristotle of undue love of money (Rep. 373O, S91D; Laws 870A); for Aristotle, cf. 
passage above and infra. Thece ia a seose, even from the ecoaomic standpoint, in 
which wealth is not unlimited. 

* Frin, ef Pot. Eton., preliminary remarks, and Book I, chap. iii,3. 

> On this term in Plato and Aristotle, cf. infra under exchange. 

' Op. cil., p. 374; cf. infra on the moral attitude of Aristotle to wealth. 

>His unfair criticism of Plato seems to argue otherwise {Rfp. 369CS,; Pol. 
1391012-19), but cf. infra. 
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included, except slaves, who are counted as mere tools.' One of 
these passages specifically excludes intellectual wealth by defining 
property as a "separable instrument.'" The use of the term for 
value (dfta) probably implies the same limitation.^ Though 
Aristotle does not mention exchange value specifically, it is clearly 
implied in his definition. "Things useful for the association of a 
state" and things "capable of accumulation" must have exchange 
value, thus excluding illimitable utilities such as air and hght.* 
His use of KTTJtia, "possession," and his recognition of cost of pro- 
duction and economic demand as the main factors in determining 
value,* are further evidence of this. Mo reover, as seen a bove, 
in the Ethics, he clearly makes exchange value an at tribute of al l 
wealth.* 

"^rom our comparison of the two definitions, then, it is evident 
that, though Aristotle is antithetical to Mill in putting the ethical 
interest first, and though his definition is not so scientifically 
specific, yet the two agree in recognizing the qualities of materiality, 
exchange value, and possibility of accumulation as necessary 
attributes of wealth. We shall see below, also, that the Greek 
philosopher was the forerunner of the orthodox English economists 
in criticizing the common confusion of money with wealth.* 

Sut, despite his grasp of the leading principles in the economics 
of wealth, he takes the same negative moral attitude toward wealth 
as does Plato, though his hostility is also directed primarily against 
the spirit that commercializes life and makes imhmited wealth the 



summum bonum. To his mind, this idea that wealth is the s 
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' ii. 7. 1167*10 ff.; I1S40'6 i-i lOltl. i. S- '3* 

'Pal. iJ54<ll6S.: tr^iia Ii Bpyanr rpaimiiir ntj x»pttfTic, similar to Wi 

tarn "tiiotitiabiiky" (Pol. E£m.,3ded., p s); cf. Mill, u^.rtf., ptelaninaiy 
onUietmn. 

'N.Eik.iv. I. 1119436 t.,dted on p. 84,11. 7. 

• Ct. the discusdon above on value) cf. Mill, op. cit., Book I, chap. 
quality of "storableness" as an attribute of wealth. Newman (Pd. oj At., II. note 
to ii56ii6 B.) asks if 6riaaupuin6i can be applied to slaves and cattle, and if the defi- 
nition con include Land. These are all included^ cf. n. 1, above. 

*Pol. i. g. ii57ii6aad 14!., and the discussioo above of JV. Elk. 1133115S. 

'Ct.n.3. 

» Cf. Smith, op. HI., IV, f< 
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ail goods is almost the necessary accompamment of the possession 
of superfluous wealth, but it is especially characteristic of the new- 
rich (j-twffrt KeKTrifUiiois).' Yet Aristotle is too practical to be 
ascetic. He realizes that leisure (axo^v) is necessary' for moral 
development and for good citizenship, and that this cannot be 
enjoyed except on a basis of sufhcient wealth, A fair competency 
is therefore desirable for the best life,' for men should live not only 
temperately, but liberally.^ Poverty produces civic strife and 
crtme.* Wealth ^n the absolute sense (djrXwi) is always good, 
though it may not always be fitted to a certain individual, or be 
properly used by him.' Each, therefore, should choose what is 
good for himself, and use it accordingly.* All this sounds saner 
than the subjective notion of wealth taught by Plato, But right 
here is the secret of the difficulty as Aristotle sees it. Just because 
all external wealth is good in the absolute sense, the popular error 
has arisen that it is the final cause (alrio) of all happiness,' whereas 
the actual relation of wealth to happine^ is the same as that of the 
l^e to the tune. There can be no music without the intervention 
of the musician,' External goods are therefore not of primary 
i mportan ce to life. The goods of the soul should be placed first,' 
for the virtues of life are not gained and preserved by material 
Wealth, but vice versa," and the men of high character and 

■ RJtel. B. 16. iioo-91. 

'Pal. i. 8. iisWji !.; N. Elk. i. 8, iO90<iJi-3J, especially iSifarat 7*^ fl «i 
fidSutr r4 ta\i rpdmir ixopfyw"' frra; 1 101014 f., in the definition of the titaiiitir 



> Fol. iii. 6. ij6sojj f.: i\rMpwi; N. Elh. iii., chaps. 13-14 on iriii<pp<nrin,, and 
iv, chaps. 1, 1, on Aevflipiii-Tii and ia-wrfa; but display of wealth is vvlgat (iv. t. 
Iti3at9-ia). Ruskin (Sloncs a} Venice, VIII, 69 [Vol. X, 389]) refers to Aristotle on 
liberality. 

til St imla otAhu tiirattX «i^ nuoiipYliir. 

»v. I. 1129&3; SO i/ag. mor. B. 3. iiq956-Q, 14-35; cf. A', £/A, i. 8. logSftaifi- 
foi&uniilardiatiiictionbelweenhabit (Ifit) and practice (x^Q"") of virtue. 

'v. 1. iiigbi-d; cf. Pol. i. 10. I»s8j)3-I7 on the duty of the weaver or states- 
msn; iv (vii). 15. 1334036 f.; 13. :33M)» f. 

^ Pot. 1113021 i. 'Pa/, iv (vii), i^. iniaitl. 

• iV.SA.i, 8. 1098*12-15; cf. Po/. i3)3ajs(.; ftW. i. s- i36o6asff.; also J/og. 
nutr. A. 3. 1184A1-S and Eud. Elh. u. i. 1218*32. 

"Pol. i3i3a4of.; cf. Jesus' sentence, "Seet ye first," etc; d. also 1333(19 f.; 
alsopp, 24 S.. Plalo. 
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mtdligmce are most happy, even thoagh thi'frw>^|^|| ||^T||.Q||prat t^* ' 
TEe coounoa attxtnde of tEe money-maker that wealth is unliiiiited 
ia contrary to nature.' Genome wealth cannot be nnfimxted,' since 
external goods are strictly defined by their utility for a certain 
thing, Xrrftwnre wealth thus either harms the owner, or is, at 
leasts useless to him/ Neither can wealth be ri^tiy made the 
sumrnum bcnum, for it is really not an end at all, but only a collec- 
tion of means to an end (dfryiuww rX^fef).' The inevitable result 
of making it the end and measure of all is moral degeneratkm.^ If 
the h^^iest interests of Hfe are to be preserved, it must alwajrs be 
kept subservient. First things must be placed first, both by the 
'individuar and by the state.* 

PRODUCnON 

It is often asserted that Arstotle denied the very ezstence of 
a problem of production.* This statement has been based pri- 
marily on certain passages in the Politics J* These passages, how- 
ever, are not a denial of the importance of production^ Their 

; purport is merely to show that the chief aim of life is not to produce 
or to provide wealth, but to use it for the advancement of life's 

'• hi^iest interest. From this standpoint, bothacginatigix (crTruti^) 
and jaoduction (rotiTrtc^) are subordinate arts." So far is Aris- 

» Pol. 1323*, 1-6. 

'N,Eik,l $, i096asL: 6 8i xfi^fmrt^rifs filtun ris imp, CL also Pirf. 125662S- 
32, dwfiMWfd above, and i, chaps. 8 and 9, dwoMBed under exdiangc 
1 Cf. n. 3. * Pd. 1323&7-11, and d«nwrion above. 

» 1256636; N. Elk. I 5. 190606 (.; xpM^I»9 y^ ud iXXm x^^P^, 7. zoQycay: 
ap^w wf tSx iari wdrra riKttm, 

* Pol. L 9. 125802 ff.; cf. also Mag. nut. B. 3. i20ca-d. 

7 1258010-14, similar to Plato Rtp. i on the arts and their functxxi; cf. a mwtlur 
passage from Isocrates {Paneg. 76) on the virtues of the Persian War heroes^ 

* Pol. iii. 9. ,1280025-32; the chief ambition of a state b not tmp mi^rwy x^^P*^^ 
but «^ t^9. Cf. above on the similar preachments of Plato, for their rdation to 
modem economic ideas and conditions. Cf. Plato Crilo 48B: o^ rd ^p wt^ wXUrrmm 

* Cf. Souchon, op. cil., p. 69; for Greek terms for production, cf. p. 66 and notes. 
*• i. 10. 1258019-38; 4. 125407: A W plat vpolts, 06 wohialt Uriw, 

" 10. 1258033 ff., T^ inrtptriKijt, impossible for the economist, but true, for the 
moralist; cf. p. 69 for his distinction (i 25401 ff.) between 6pyu9a wotnruid and Kr^gm 
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totle from giving no place to production, that a later chapter 
of the Politics is devoted to the consideration of the scheme of 
supply, including production.' To be sure, he does not lay much 
emphasis on genuine production in his enumeration. Industry is 
barely mentioned, while agriculture is discussed in detail. His 
" free-holder" is a consumer of the gifts of nature, rather than a real 
producer.' He classifies the truly productive employments that 
work for themselves (avrixfivTov) as those of the nomad, the fanner, 
the brigand, the fisherman, and the hunter, and makes those that 
live by barter (AXXoy^i) or trade (Kamiktias) parasitic* 

In another passage, finance, strictly defined (oticetarArii), is 
limited to all forms of agriculture, and even the hired labor (jua- 
Sapvia) of industry is included in unnatural finance.' Aristotle 
has thus often been compared to the physiocrats, who distinguished 
between creative and parasitic classes of workers, upheld the 
"natural" order as the ideal, and eulogized agriculture and the 
"extractive" industries as the only productive ones. As Souchon* 
has observed, however, the resemblance is only superficial. Yet 
the fact that he fails to see that exchange is productive of a time 
and place value, and the fact that he includes hired labor, skilled 
and unskilled, among the unnatural activities, are sufhcient evi- 
dence that he had only a superficial grasp of the principles of pro- 
duction.* But the frequent assertion that he includes brigandage 

' i. ».; on both the above, cf, Newman, op. al., m lac. 

' C(. especially 1158434 fS.: lii^tara it. laBdrifi ilptrat rpirtpor, iSit ^ita tbGto 

twin*"'' Cf. Susemihl and Hicks, PbI. of Ar.. I (i8g4), Intro., p. 30. 

' 1356040 £[., airi^MTot, "self-eiistent," with 4pyavla, as here, equals atraufnla, 
"agriculture." 

> 1 158*9- J7. 

*0^. cil.. pp. (j6, 98 f., n. i; cf. Haney, op, cit., p. 47; Kauts op. cU., p.ijS; 
Ingram, op. cit., p. 18. The physiocrats thought that commerce and industry increased 
the value of raw materials only enough to pay for labor and capital expended. Com- 
merce was an expensive necessity, a tax on agriculture. For a good summary, cf. 
Haney. pp. 138 ff. Quesaay {TiMtau Eton. (1776!) followed Xenophon {Econ. v. 17) 
ashismotto, Butthemotiveof the physiocrats was economic, not moral and political, 
as was that of Aristotle. 

'Pol. i2t,Sbii B.; probably implied also in 1256040 &.; but cf. vi (iv). 4. ijgta- 
I ff., where the mechanic and hired laboier are counted among the necessary parts of 
the state. 
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and war among the productive arts is unwarranted, for he classifies 
them only among the acquisitive means,' 

Aristotle ahnost outdoes Plato in his subordination of all pro- 
duction to ethics, though he keeps their respective aims more 
distinct. According to him, the productive arts are not ends in 
themselves. They are means to the supreme end of the moral 
life, whose first interest is not in production, but in right action.' 
As seen in our discussion of Plato, such a doctrine is not fruitful, 
economically. If interpreted too rigidly, it stifles conmierce and 
industry. Yet, at bottom, it holds a great truth which modem 
economists are emphasizing — ^the fact that wealth and production 
alike must be subordinated to the general individual and social 
good. Moreover, the philosopher should not be interpreted in too 
hard-and-fast a manner. Barker is extreme in his statement that 
the economic theory of Aristotle is a mere treatise on "the ethics 
of family life" and that "the fimdamental characteristic of his idea 
of production is a reactionary archaism, which abolishes all the 
machinery of civilization in favor of the self-supporting farm and 
a modicum of barter.''^ Bonar's assertion is also imwarranted, 
that "Aristotle thinks it beneath the dignity" of his discourse to 
give the practical details of agriculture and industry "more than 
a cursory notice."^ Such details were not germane to the plan of 
his work, and would certainly be considered out of place in a modem 
general text on economics. Aristotle's economic doctrine, as a 
whole, is certainly far broader in scope than the family, and, while 
based upon ethics, is something more than an ethical treatise. As 
seen above, he recognizes the necessity of a moderate acquisition 
of wealth, both for the prosperous state and for the virtuous man, 
and demands only that the human interest be put first.* 

'1 35640 ff.; 1256623 f. To him, production is a branch of acquisition. Cf. 
p. 28, on Plato's use of the tenns. 

* 1258^19-38; 1254(17, cited on p. 88, n. 10. « Op. cU,, pp. 358, 375 f. 

*0p. ciLf p. 39, on the basis of Pol. 1258634 f.: t6 di kotA fUpot dKpi^Xoytt&Bai 
XP^ffi/top iikp Tpbt rdt ipycurlat, ^pniAv di t6 ipdutrpl^ip. tpopruhp may mean 
merely "tiresome," not "vulgar." 

*Cf. Zmavc, Archiv., etc., p. 431; cf. passages cited i»/fa, on the attitude of 
Aristotle to labor; cf. vi (iv). 4. 129101 flf., especially Ifori 8^ rovro rb xcpi rAi rixf^t 
&v dptv t6}up dZiparov oUeTcOai. 
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Agricullure. — Of the factors that enter into production, Aris-J 
totle is, like the other Socratics, most interested in natural resources. 
He emphasizes especially the agricultural life. To his mind, it is 
the only true foundation of "natural finance," since the financial 
means should be provided in nature herself.' Natural finance 
(oE(c«taTini) is made to include only a proper knowledge of the care 
of land, cattle, bees, fowl, and other natural resources.' It is 
natural, since it does not earn at the expense of others, as do retail 
trade and other methods of false finance. Aristotle also reveals 
bis interest in agriculture by giving a bibliography of the subject. 
He names Charetides of Paros, Apollodorus of Lemnos, "and 
others on other branches " — a hint that many such works on practi- 
cal economics may be lost to us.* However, his interest, even in 
this primary industry, is not of a practical nature, like that of 
Xenophon. He relegates it to the non-citizen classes, along with 
commerce and the mechanical arts.* 

Capital. — Aristotle Ja the only Greek thinker who has given 
a^dearjiefiiiitian. of capital. After defining the slave aa an instru- 
ment (6pyavov), in order to distinguish still more sharply, he differ- 
entiates between the two kinds of wealth— that which is used for 
consimiption, and that which is employed for further production.' 
As an example of the former, he uses the bed and the dress, and of 
the latter the weaver's comb ((cepnts).* He points out that all 
wealth is produced for consumption, but that part of it is consumed 
indirectly in manufacture. Here is an approach to Adam Smith's^ 
definition of capital, as " that part of a man's stock which he expects 
to afford him revenue." Unfortunately, however, the Greek fails 
to pursue his distinction farther. The theme of his thought is, 
after all, not capital or production either, but the status of the slave, 
though, from his standpoint, the slave is capital. He proceeds 
with the very uneconomic assertion that life consists in action 

'Pd/. 11S8J34-38, dtedonp. 89, B. J. ' I2s3b(r2i. - 

'Ibid. 40 ft.; cf. Newman, ap. cH., 11, loi, on the statements of Varro De re 
nislica i. 1. 8 and Columella i. r. 7 that Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote on agri- 
culture, Cf. also (Plalo) Axiochas 368C. 

'Pol. iv (vii). g. i3iQ(ii f, ' 1254^1-4. 

s 1354111 S.; cf. pp. 1)3 aad S3 for Greek tetms. '0^. du, ii, cbap. i. 
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(vpS^ii), not in production (ToiTjtris) ,' and concludes with the real 
goal of his argument, that the slave is an assistant {vrtf>i-nj^), or 
an animate instrument in the realm of action, not of production.' 
The slave is therefore an instrument to increase the life or action 
of his master, who himself is not represented as a producer, but as 
a consumer of the present stock. Thus what bids fair to be a fruit- 
ful distinction ends in a denial of the primary importance of pro- 
duction. The purpose of Aristotle is here similar to that in some 
passages of Ruskin* and Adam Smith/ to emphasize consumption 
rather than production. 

In another passage, he repeats his definition of capital in differ- 
ent terms. Goods are classified as for "purposes of production" 
or for "mere enjoyment,"' but here again no theory of capital is 
developed. Yet these two definitions are sufficient evidence that 
he advanced beyond his predecessors in his apprehension of the 
meaning of the term.* His division of production and finance, 
however, into the natural or limited, which deals only with natural 
resources,' and the unnatural, which is unlimited, and includes 
commerce, usury, and even industry,' reveals a mind neither greatly 
interested in capital, nor dear as to its true economic importance. 
His assertion in the EtkicS* that the prodigal (Slowtos) benefits many 
by his reckless expenditures, and that parsimoniousness (iptXtv- 
Otpla) is a worse evil than prodigality also shows that he did not 
sufficiently emphasize the importance to sodety of economy, the 

'Pol. 125407; cf- p- 88, n. 10. 

'Pat. ii54a8 B. He thinks chiefly of Ihc domestic slave. 

t Unio This Last. p. 61, an unjust criticism of Mill; ibid., IV, 78: "Product 
b primarily for the mouth, not for the granary." 

*0f. cit., IV, chap, viii: "Consumption is the sole end and purpose of 1 
productioni .... and the interest of the producer ought to be attended to ooly ■ 
far as it may be neccssaiy (or promoting that of the consumer." 

' For reference ond Greek terms, cf. p. 68. 

' For his term 4*op»^, cf. p. 68, n. 8. and infra. It probably was a mi 
word to him. DuBois {up. cit., p. 38) thinks that he had a very cleai 
Mgnificance. 

iPot. -ii%&>ti-tt; cf. 1358037 f. 

* tbid. ai-iT, and entire chaps., 8-11. For terms, cf. infra. 

•iv. 11211119; ii22<]i4f,; cf. the stress on SUi,t and XP^» rather than ( 
«T^ii and Xfl^ii, It]oo8-t3; 614-16, and Stewart's notes, I, 313. 
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mother of stored capital. On this point, Plato has the saner view,' 
and the extreme attitude of Aristotle is certainly not characteristic 
of the Greeks in general.' His failure to grasp the true theory of 
interest is a further evidence of his superficial apprehension of the 
function of money capital. He does not see, with Adam Smith, 
that money represents so much stored capital, potentially pro- 
ductive, and that "since something can everywhere be made by 
the use of money, something ought everywhere to be paid for the 
use of it."' In justice to him, however, it shoidd be observed that, 
though he failed to see the importance of unlimited economic prog- 
ress through constant increase in the capitalistic stock, there is 
after all a sense in which he was right. There is a natural limit to 
just acquisition, and it -is especially with the individual in relation 
to wealth that he is dealing. He is thus, with Plato, a forerunner of 
the present tendency in economics, which is inclined to set a limit to 
the amount that one can justly earn in a lifetime by his own work.* 
Labor and ittdiM^ry.—Aristotle's attitude to labor, the third 
factor in production, is similar to that of Plato, though he lays 
greater emphasis on the evil physical and moral effect of the 
"banausic" arts. They are defined as those that "render men 
unfit for the practice of virtue."' They not only cause the body 
to degenerate,* but, being "mercenary" employments, they also 

' Sep. SS»B, discussed above. 

' Souchon (o#. (it., p. ui) seems to think it was. 

' Pol. i»5M8, but cf. p. 3g and infra on this word T*irai. Cf. also Ar. Clouds 20; 
1285 B.; A. Smith, op. cil., II, chap. iv. 

'Souchon {op. cil.. p. 97) is hardly fair to Aristotle on thb point, but cf. also 
. p. 56, a. i; cf. Ruskin, Time and Tide. XV, 8t (Vol. XVII, 388)^ Mun. Pul.. Prcf.. 
»i<VoJ. XVII, 144); ibid.,Vl. 139 (p. »64); ibid., ts3 and note (p. 277), which dies 
Ltaea 743C, on the doctrine that the just are neither rich nor poor. 

'Pal.v {vm). 2. 133768-11. The terms for mechanical labor are T;:(fij, of ability 
throti^ practice; tiiiump-fbt, of one who works for the people, rather than for him- 
self or one other; ^^tatwai. originally of work by the fire, but lalec the common term 
for mechanical labor, usually with a derogatorj' sense in the philosophers; cf. 
floii«w/a, "vulgarity," Jtf.£(A.iv. 4. 1122031; ^drawroi, "vulgar man," ibid. iiijdiQ; 
Etynol. mag: Schol. to Plato Rip. 4g5E; PoUux i. 64. so; Hesychius, s.v. The 
Greeks did not cleiLrly distinguish the finer from the mechanical arts; cf. BUchsen- 
scbfitz, op. cil., p. j66; Pet. vi (iv). 4. iigmj B., where all are included under 
fiimvaot. Cf. Cope-Sandys, Ar. Rhet., ad ed., I, 9, 17, note. Cf. above, p. 33, n. 7, 
for Ruskin's attitude. 

'Pol. 1337613; "58637. 
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vulgarize the soul.' The occupations that require the most 
physical labor are the most "slavish."* The life of artisans and 
■ laborers is mean {(ttavXos) and tias no business with virtue.' The 
citizen youth should be taught none of the illiberal pursuits of 
the tradesmen.* No citizen should enter into industrial labor or 
retail trade, since they are ignoble (iytw^^) and hostile to virtue.* 
Even all the agricultural work must be performed by slaves, that 
the citizens may have leisure for personal development and for 
service to the state.* In addition to his other objections to retail 
trade and the arts, Aristotle considers them to be naturally unjust, 
since they take something from him with whom they deal.' Indeed, 
the productive classes have but shght recognition in hJs ideal state. 
They seem to be tolerated only as a necessary evil, and are in a 
state of limited slavery d^piir^t^)' riwd SovXt'iai'. Virtue is 
even less possible for them than for slaves, and they lead a less 
tolerable Ufe.* Ail hired labor belongs to the category of "false 
finance" which degrades individual and state alike.' The state 
that produces a multitude of mechanics and but few hoplites can 
never be great." 

Here we have the very antithesis of the modem commercial 
standpoint. However, the truth is not all with the modems, for 
a highly developed commerce and industry and the general pros- 
perity of the mass of the people are not always necessarily coinci- 
dent. Moreover, it is hardly fair to interpret Aristotle too rigidly. 
He understood well the necessity of craftsmen and all other indus- 
trial workers to the state." The burden of his attack was directed 
against retail trade. Like Plato's his prejudice had a moral and 
political root," and was arrayed against the extreme application 

' I337fri3 f- *v (viu). 3. i337*S-7. 

' 1158(58 L 'iv (vii), 9. 1338(37-41; d. iii. $. 1177633 fl, 

Jvil(vi). 4, 1319036-38. * 133901; 1330015-31. 

' 13300J5-3:; cf. also the pseudo'&an. i. a. 1343036 S. 

'i.3. i36oo4ofi.; cf. I'n/ro (01 dbcussion of this idea. 

•1158*35-37; RjKl.i. 9. 37. "3670; l\t>r«ipott "rip t4 nil wpit i\\tf t^w. His 
entire argument for the slave as a mere "instrument" (cf. infra) Jiows the same 
attitude. Stewart (op. cil., II, 316) saya that he failed to see that lubot is "an essential 
function of the sodol organism, something laU' aod not merely itayKaMn." 



'*Pol. iv (vii), 4, 1316013-14. 
" 1338(19-13; vi (iv). 119101-3. 



It. 1158^38 f. 
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to labor, and against its fabe purpose, rather than against labor 
itself. He insisted that even intellectual work, when carried to an 
extreme, and pursued with the wrong aim, might become equally 
demoralizing.' 

Here is a doctrine which our modem age, that would place even 
education on a bread-and-butter basis, and that tends to kill 
initiative and vision by extreme specialization, might well con- 
sider. Even Latin literature, when taught as it too often is, merely 
as a syntactical grind to prepare teachers to pursue the same folly 
is no more one of the humanities than is industrial chemistry.* 
Furthermore, Aristotle and Plato are doubtless right in their belief 
that a necessary extreme application to physical labor to earn the 
daily bread inevitably prevents mental and moral development 
and the proper performance of the duties of citizenship. And our 
modem democracies with their boasts of universal suffrage are 
still something of a farce, as long as economic conditions are such 
that the mass of the population has left no time to think of any- 
thing, except how to provide the bare physical necessities. Aris- 
totle's insistence upon leisure for the life of the citizen is no demand 
for aristocratic indolence.' Neither is it Jowett's "condition of 
a gentleman," or merely the idealized notion of an "internal 
state" in which "the intellect, free from the cares of practical life, 
energizes or reposes in the consciousness of truth." It is rather 
3 demand for release from material cares, so as to insure the highest 
degree of activity in self-development and political service.* 

It may well be observed too, that Aristotle, the special champion 
of slavery, and reputed scomer of physical labor for freemen, 
exhibits a real interest in industry, in unguarded moments. One 

*v(viii), X. I337ii5-sj, especially 17 i.: tx" *J »«XX*|f ttaifiopir lat tA tIhh 
btjnr wpirrti rii 4 »i«»Mm. 

■ The difference in employments and studies is largely one of method and aim. 
The niost humanizin;; pursuit beromes irt\ii$ifiot and pinauvar, if followed to an 
extreme or with a sordid purpose, merely. Cf. Plato Laws 9i8B-<)i9C, and the 
criticism of the superficial method and merely vocational motive in matfaemalioil 
■tudy (Rep. S15C S.). Cf. above, p. 3^, n. 7, for Ruskin's idea on this point. 

'Aristotle also has the aristocratic idea of labor aa robbing a fieeman of his 
indepeadence,J'i)/.v(viii). 1337*15- jj; gjul. 13670. cited on p. 94, n. 9. 

' Foi. iv (vii). 9. 1318639 ff.; N. Elk. i. 7. 1 17764; cf. Jowelt, Ar. Pol., I, 144. 
dted by Stewart, ep. cit., U, 446. 
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We have seen that the references to slavery in Xenophon and 
Plato are incidental, and reveal a certain unconscious nalvetS as 
to the actual social problem involved. By Aristotle's day, how- 
ever, the criticisms of the Sophists had shaken the foundations of 
all traditional institutions, and their thesis that slavery is con- 
trary to nature had become through the Cynics a prominent social 
theory." The thought on the subject had crystallized into two 
leading doctrines — one including benevolence in justice, and hence 
denying the right of slavery; and the other identifying justice 
with the rule of the stronger, and hence upholding slavery as based 
on mere force.' The practical Aristotle, an upholder of slavery,' 
not from tradition, but through conscious belief in its economic 
necessity, thus takes his stand midway between the two opposing 
theories. He champions the old view of natural slavery, but 
rejects the basis of mere force for that of morality and benevolence.^ 
His thesis is that slavery is a natural and necessary relation in 
human society, not accidental or conventional. The slave, being 
property, which is a multitude of instruments (ipyimv irKrjdQi), 
is an animate instrument (Spyavof J/i^uxoc) conducive to life (wpAi 
^WTif).* He is just as necessary to the best life of the citizen as are 
inanimate instruments, and will be, until all tools work auto- 
matically, like the mythical figures of Daedalus or the tripods of 
Hephaestus.* The slave is a servant in the realm of action (irpa^is), 
not of production (irotjjfftt) . He is not a producer of commodities 

■ Cf. above, p. 16, n. 6; p. 17, n, i. 

'On ihe theory of the Sophists, cf. above, pp. 16 (, On the Cynics, ef. infra; 
also Zeller, ep. eil., II, 1, 376; Ar. Pol. i2j362o-»3. Barker (op. cU., p. 359), who has 
s very dear and discriminating criticism of Ariatotle's thtcry of slaverj', also states 
that slavery had been attacked by the "logic of events" — e.g., the enslavement of 
AthenianG in Sicily, and the freeing of Messenian Helots, during the Theban suprem- 
acy, by which Greek freemen had become slaves and Greek slaves had become free. 
Cf. Pol. ijssa ft., especially 17 f. and 21-33, (or the two theories, 

•The loan clasiicus for his theory is Pol. i. 4-j. usj'iflff-; '3' iaS9*n ff. 
For good criticisms, cf. Wallon, HisUrirtdel'esclavagtdans I'anliquitt, 2d ed.,pp. 372 S.; 
and Barber, op. cit., t. Cf. also ^fewman, op. cii., I, 143 ff, 

'Polls,. 1JS%6; US3*31. 

'Ibid. 33-39. AristoUe would have been satisfied with electricity. 
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(iroifiruUn) f but of services (rpaxTiM)* and just as p i cni o U is 
merely a part or member (jtSpioy) bekmgmg whcdfy to sooietliiiig 
else, so the slave, as property, belongs entirely to his master, and 
has no true existence apart from him.' From these fsLCts, the 
whole nature and power of the slave are evident. Que idio, 
though a human being, is merely property is a natural slave, since 
he is naturally not his own master, but belongs to another, in 
whom he finds his true being.^ As Barker has observed, this con- 
clusion of the first part of Aristotle's argiunent is inevitable if we 
admit his premises of the identity of ''instruments" and prc^)erty, 
but this is an unreal identity/ ''Natural" (ipbau) is the saving 
word in his argument, but "human" (ipOfHaros) refutes it, as the 
I>hilosopher practically admits later. 

He now proceeds to ask the question whether this "natural" 
slave of his hypothesis actually exists, for whom such a relation 
is just, or whether all slavery is contrary to nature, as some all^e. 
He answers in the affirmative. The principle of rule and subjec- 
tion he declares to be a foundation law of all life.' Men are con- 
stituted for either condition from birth, and their development 
follows this natural bent.^ This law may be observed in inanimate 
things,' in the natural subordinate relation of the body to the sotil, 
of domestic animals to man, of female to male, of child to parent, 
and of subjects to rulers." Thus all who are capable only of 
physical service hold the same relation to higher natures as the 
body holds to the soul, and are slaves by nature.* This is the only 
relation for which the slave is naturally fitted, since he can appre- 
hend reason without himself possessing it, being midway between 
animals and truly rational men." Usually also natiure differen- 

' 125408, cited on p. 88, n. xo. This relieves the severity of the doctrine, since it 
shows that he thinks chiefly of domestic slavery. But in his proposed state, all indus- 
try is manned by slaves. Cf. iv (vii). 1330025-31. 

*PoL 125409-13; cf. Eud, Eth, 124x6x7-24. 

* 1254013-17. *0p, cU.f p. 362. 

s 1 254028-3 x; 12546x5. As WaUon (op, ciu^ p. 391) points out, his radical error 
is a constant confusion of hypothesis with reality. 

* 1254023-24. » Ibid, 33 f. 

•/Wrf. 30-40; 1254610-13; 125367; 18 f., cf. Eud, Eih. X241617 ff. 

* 12546x6-19. ^ Ibid, 20-26, 
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tiates both the bodies and the souls of freemen and slaves, suiting 
them to their respective spheres and fimctions.' 

This relation of slavery, Aristotle argues, is not only natural • 
and necessary, but also beneficial for those who are so constituted.' 
Just as the body is benefited by the rule of the soul, and domestic 
animals by the rule of man, so it is distinctly to the advantage of 
the "natural slave" to be ruled by a rational master. This is 
imiversally true, wherever one class of persons is as inferior to 
another as is the body to the soul.* 

The philosopher's frank admissions, in which he opposes the 
doctrine that slavery is founded on mere force, are fatal to his 
first argument on the natiural slave. He admits that nature does 
not always consummate her purpose; that the souls of freemen 
are sometimes found in the bodies of slaves, and vice versa ;^ that 
it is difficult to distinguish the quality of the soul, in any event ,*^ 
that the claim that slavery is neither natural nor beneficial has 
in it a modicum of truth, as there are sometimes merely legal slaves, 
or slaves by convention;* that slavery based on mere might without 
virtue is unjust;^ that captives of war may be wrongly enslaved;* 
that only those who actually deserve it, should meet this fate;' 
that the accidents of life may bring even the noblest of mankind 
into slavery;" and that only non-Greeks are ignoble and worthy 
of it." He even insists that the terms *' slave-master," "freeman," 
"slave," when rightly used, imply a certain virtue or the lack of it, 
and therefore that to be justly a master, one must be morally 

' Ibid. 26 ff. * 1254^21 f. 

' 1254M-10; II f.; 16-20; 125566-15; a doctrine emphasized by Plato, Rep, 
590D; Laws 645B, 714A, 81SA, 684C, as also by Carlyle and Ruskin; c£. Shorey, 
Class. Pkil., DC (19 14), 355 ff. Though Ruskin believed that natund slavery was the 
inevitable lot of many men, he did not uphold negro slavery, Mun. Pul., v, 133 
(Vol. XVn, 256 f.); Time and Tide, p. 149 (Vol XVII, 438). But he pointed to the 
white economic slavery as equally bad, Stones of Venice, II (VoL X, 193); Time and 
Tide, p. 105 (Vol. XVII, 403); Cravm of Wild OHve, 119; Cestus Aglaia, p. 55. 

< 1254*32-34; i255&5ff. 

' 1254*38 f. ' Ibid. 19-21 and next note. 

• 1 255fl3-7. • Ibid. 24 f . 

* Ibid. 25 £.: teal rbw Ml^iow iov\ie^iw o^^ofuit 9lw ^a/i| rit MXov cTmu. 
'•/6iJ. 26-28. » Ibid. S3 n. 
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T hp othg rjmportantjmiction of money recogEiized is as a guar- 
anty (tyyvr/Hp) of future exchange. It represents the abiding, 
rather than the temporary, need, and is thus a standard of deferred 
payments.' The importance of money in the fulfihnent of these 
functions is great, in the opinion of Aristotle. The possibility of 
fair exchange, or indeed the very existence of organized society 
depends upon it.' 

He is also clearer than Plato and Xenophon in his definition \ 
of the relation between money and wealth. He severely criticizes 
the current mercantilistic theory of his day, which identified 
wealth with a quantity of ciurent coin (yofilafiartn rXfAos).^ He 
immediately follows this, however, with a more extended pres- 
entation of the opposite error of the Cynics, that money is mere 
trash (\ripos)j depending for its value entirely upon convention 
(y6^). This theory, he points out, is based on the fact that, if 
money ceased to be recognized as legal tender, it would be useless; 
that it satisfies no direct necessity; and that one might starve 
like Midas, though possessed of it in superabimdance.^ 

Aristotle is here somewhat ambiguous as to his own attitude 
toward this doctrine. He fails to object that money does not 
necessarily become valueless when it ceases to be legal tender, and 
that a similar argiunent might be used to prove that clothing is 
not wealth. Instead, he uses the idea as a means of refuting the 
opposite error, which is more obnoxious to him, and on the basis 
of it he plimges into his discussion of the true and false finance.^ 
This, together with a passage in the EtkicSy might point to the con- 
clusion that he agreed with the doctrine of the Cynics on money. 
He states that it was introduced by agreement (icard auvOiiicfip); 
that, owing to this, it is called vbtiuxiia, because its value is not 
natural but legal; and that it may, at any time, be changed or made 

* 1133610-13. 

* Ihid. 15-18: oiht yhp 9lw fiii otfaiyt dXXaT^t KOiPiapla Ijv, etc. 

^PoL 125768!. 

4 1257610-18; for the theory of the Cynics, cf. in/ra, especially on Eryxias, Cf. 
Newman, op. cU.y II, 188, note, and his reference to Macaulay's note on the margin 
of his edition of the Politics. 

s 1 257619 ff.; cf. the transitional sentence, 18, a slight hint that he accents the 
theory. 
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useless.' In the light of other evidence, however, it seems probable 
that he here meant to emphasize merely the fact that the general 
agreement of a community is necessary before an>*thing can be 
used as a symbol of demand. In stating that it may be made 
useless, he probably referred to money itself, rather than the 
material of it, which is, of course, true. His determined oppo- 
sition to the mercantile theory of money, as the basis of false 
finance, caused him to appear to subscribe to the opposite error. 
That, in actual fact, he did recognize the necessity of intrinsic 
value as an attribute of money is clearly evidenced by another 
passage, where he specifies it. He says that the material chosen 
as money was a commodity and easy to handle,' This can mean 
only that it is subject to demand and supply, like any other object 
of exchange. This inference is substantiated by another passage, 
which declares that the value of money fluctuates, like that^of other 
things, only not in the same degree.^ Moreover, in his enumeration 
of the diverse kinds of wealth, money is regularly included.' It 
seems evident, therefore, that he did not fall a victim of either 
error, but recognized that, though money is only icpresentative 
wealth, yet it is itself a commodity, whose value changes with 
supply and demand, like other goods.' Since he understood the 
use of money as a standard of deferred payments, he also saw 
clearly the necessity of a stable monetary standard.* 

Though Aristotle defines money as representative wealth, like 
Plato, he fails to apprehend its meaning as representative, and 
therefore productive capital.' In his eyes, such a use of money is 

'N. Eih. V. s- i^litig-J^ cf- ii33b^of., 4i inMntut; cf. infra, where the 
paetxdo-Economica take* it for granted. 
• Pol. 1757036 t,, cited on p. 103. 

■ N. Elb. V. 5. Ii3ibl3 f.: si yiip (Ul taer iimrai ■ S)im Si fJoilXrra. ^/vcir 

' Cf. p. 86, a. I, (or passages. 

< Blanqui (of. cil., pp. 36, 88), Ingram (op. cit., p. iS), DuBois (ap. cil., p. 51 and 
n. i), Zmavc (Zdlichr, f. d. gcs. Slaalsvdss. (1Q02], pp. 76 f.), Palgcave's Dictionary 
(art. "Aristotle." p. 54), all admit this conclusion. Baikcr {of. cil., p. 3S0) says that 
the idea is hinted at. Souchon {op. cil., pp. ito f.) accepts the other view, stating that 
this was his purpose, to show the Colly of making merely imaginary goods the goal of 
all life. 

> a. N. Elk. y.s. II jsbisf- 

' Pol. 115745-8, and the whole of iis7i; 125861-5. 
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unjust and contrary to nature. He counts usury (roKiafibs) to be 
a large part of that false finance, which turns money from its true 
function to be made an object of traffic* Those who lend small 
sums at a high rate of interest are contemptible.' and petty 
usury {ff bfioKocTariKii) is the most unnatural and violent form of 
chrematistik, since it makes money reproduce money .^ It is to be 
observed, however, that his criticism is directed chiefly against 
petty interest, and that he does not appear to be thinking of 
"heavy loans on the security of a whole cargo, but of petty 
lendings to the necessitous poor, at heavy interest."^ Though 
his entire accoimt of false finance exhibits an animus against 
the precious metals, as its basal cause, and as the source of indi- 
vidual and national degeneration,* yet he clearly appreciates their 
necessary fimction in the state, and his hostility is actually 
directed against the spirit of commercialism. Money, the means, 
has usurped the place of the end, imtil domestic and public 
economy alike have come to mean only the vulgar art of 
acquisition.^ 

The usual explanation of the fact that the Greek theorists 
failed to grasp the fact of the productive power of money is that 
loans were almost entirely for consiunption, and hence seemed like 
an oppression of the poor.^ This explanation, however, does not 
accord with the facts of Athenian life, at least for Aristotle's day. 
It is clear from the Private Orations of Demosthenes that there 
did exist an extensive banking and credit system for productive 

» 1258625. 

' N, Eth. 1121(34: Kol TOKirral Karit fUKpit, ical hrl To\\(f, Cf. 2^11's translation. 

1 Pol. 1 25861-8; but cf. p. 39 on this point. The etymology should not be taken 
seriously. Ruskin cites Aristotle on this point. Cf. above, p. 39, n. 10. 

.4 Cf. Barker, op. cU., p. 385 and n. 2, where he criticizes Poehlmann for his idea 
that Aristotle ''is attacking a great credit system/' and ''is enunciating a gospel of 
socialism." But cf. infra. 

iPol. 1257655. 

' Ibid. 33 ff.; for further discussion of chrematistik, cf. infra. 

f Cf. Haney, op. cit.j p. 49: "In Athens, the circulation of capital was inconsider- 
able, and money was not lent for productive purposes as often as for the purpose of 
relieving distress''; Souchon, op. cit.^ p. 93, though (pp. 106 f.) he recognizes the other 
side. 
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purposes in the Athens of his time.' Moreover, the hostility to 
interest and credit was not the rule, but the exception, for Demos- 
thenes and not the philosophers should be accepted as voicing 
pubUc opinion on this point. He considered credit to be of as 
much importance as money itself in the business world,' and 
declared one who ignored this elementary fact to be a mere know- 
nothing.' Indeed, the money-lenders were, to him, the veiy 
foundation of the prosperity of the state.* The prejudice of Plato 
and Aristotle represent merely the exceptional attitude of the 
pure moralist, who because of the questionable tactics of money- 
lenders, and the injustice and greed in some phases of contemporary 
business life, became critics of all money-making operations. 



Aristotle, in both the Politics and the Ethics, deals at coi 
siderable length with the subject of exchange.' He states that 
arose out of the natural situation (kotI ^SffiK) and defines this 
as "the fact that men had more of some commodities aud-less of 
others than they needed."' At first, all exchange was by barter 
(dXXiiT^) and there was no trading except for specific need.' The 
development of an international commerce of import and export 
was made possible by the invention of money. It is this significant' 
fact that furnishes the line of division between the old natural 

■ Cf. Palcy and Suidys ed., especially Or. xxxvi; Isoc. Trapaiticus; Boeckit, 
of. cit., I, t6o&.; V. Brants, "Les openlioos de banque d&ns la Gricc aatiqvie," 
Lt ifiuton, I, J, 196-303; Koulgrga, Le tmpiiUtt, (Paris, 1859); ct, also E. Meyw^ 
Kltint Sckriften. 

■Or.n.25. 

* Or. xxxvi, 44: <f i) T»W <i-rn»ri, Jri vla-r%\ iijiopiiii ruF rairwr iarl )ieylr: 
Xmiarifitiw, rii it i^^o^ia*utl. 

•/Mi. 57ff. 

* Cf- p. 105, a. 7, OD Souchong E. Boehm voa Bawerk {Capital und Capi 
I1900] I, 17 [. says: "Die Ceschafuleute und Prakliker standcn slcher auC der si 
freundlichen Scite." He accounts [or the Fact that almost the only pas 
iDterest are in the phUosof^ers by the inference that to uphold interest nas 51 
fluous, and to oppose it was useless. Poehlmann ciaggLrates both the degree < 
credit operations, and the prejudice of Aristotle. 

' For the Greek terms, cf. p. 40. 

'Po/. iisro'S-'? ^Ibid. 33-38; N. Elk. V. s. 1:33636-38. 
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economy and the era of commerce and finance, when exchange 
and money have become the tools for unUmited individual enrich- 
ment.* 

- His theory of exchange and just price grows out of his appli- 
cation to exchange of his definition of corrective justice, as a mean 
between two extremes of injustice.' Tradeis^ just ¥^ea each party 
tQjt_ha§_thfi-fixacLequivident (Icrw) in value wilit wWdr he began. 
Exchanf^e is a ffiea, ^ t^tween prpfit a^4 ^^^r which themselves 
liave no proper relation to its true purpose.^ This does not mean 
that the traders must receive the same in return (t6 iin-iTerovOAs 
Kar* Ur&rriTa)y but an equivalent, or proportional requital (ri ivri- 
T€Tov$^ Kar' ivoKorYlav) .^ It is this fact of proportional requital 
that makes exchange, and indeed human society, possible.^ The 
meaning is illustrated by a proportion in which the producers bear 
the same relation to each other as their products.^ By joining 
means and extremes, the exchangers are brought to a basis of pro- 
portional equality (ri icarA r/fv iLvaKorylap Vrov).'' Thus is deter- 
mined how many shoes, the shoemaker's product, must be given for 
a house, the builder's product, and the prices of the two commodi- 
ties are justly settled, with relation to each other.' It is very 
necessary for just exchange, that such proportional equality be 
effected before the requital or actual transfer takes place. Other- 
wise one will gain both superiorities (d/i^oT^pas rds inrtpoxis), and 

' Pol, 1257030 ff. These two periods of oUowofiuHj and xP^Ma^*^^^'^ correspond 
well to the German terms Naturdwirtschafi and Geldwirisckafl, Kautz {op. cU., p. 137, 
n. 4) says that this antithesis was about as dear to Aristotle as it is to modems. For 
the terms, cf . infra, 

*N, Eth. V. 4. 1132(11-1133628; cf. also imder value and money, above; cf. 
Mag. mor. i. 33. 1193619 ff. 

1 1132611-20; cf. Rep. 3696-0; 370B, for a similar idea of Plato. - 

<ii32633. 

*Ibid. 32-34, especially r(f dmrouSK'dwd'Koyop avfifjJmi if t6\u; i 13366; 17 f.; 
Stewart, op. cit., I, 449. 

* ii33aS-io, dted on p. 83, nn. 2-7; cf. Eud. Eth. vii. 10. 1243628-38. 
^ 1133010 f. 

* Cf. p. 83, n. 7. The less valuable product must make up in quantity what 
it lacks in quality. The proportion thus becomes, yetapySt : amrrorhfun : : x pairs 
of shoes a quantity of grain of equal value (ii33a32 f.). Cf. other methods of 
statement, 1 13364 f., 22 f.; Stewart, op.cU., I, 453 f. 
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equality becomes impossible,' since the cost of production oT^ 
Is very diverse.' Indeed, the arts themselves could not exist, 
unless the advantage to the consumer were similar in quantity 
and quality to the cost to the producer.* 

The common element in diverse products that makes thei 
commensurable is need, or demand (fi xP^i") , for reciprocal servia 
But on the basis of the need of the moment, or under the regime of 
barter, just exchange would be practically impossible, since the 
concrete needs of A and B, at any given moment, are not likely to 
correspond. In such a case, exchange would be a gross disregard 
of the cost of production. This has been avoided by the intro- 
duction of money as a substitute for demand,' a symbol of general, 
rather than specific need. Thus just exchange becomes possible, 
for money, as the representative of general need, is always equally 
in demand by all, and, as the common denominator of value, it 
alone renders it possible for proportional amounts of each product 
to be exchanged.* 

Aristotle's basal premise in this theory of fair exchange, that 
unless an equal quantum of value is received by each party, one 
must lose what the other gains, has been severely criticized by 
Menger.' He objects that the detennining consideration in 
exchange is not the equal value of exchanged goods. On the con- 

'113361-4. 

•ii330i:f.; :6-i8; Mpumal t6K bur. CI. Rep. s^CjloB; Ar. Pol I36ia3» 
tor a similar idea. Stewart (.op. cU., I, 464 f.), foliowing Jackson, interprets, on the 
basis of 1133033, the buyer's two advantages to be, if he buys too cheaply, the p 
of the article still unpaid for, and Ibe nooey be should have paid for it. Cf 
pp. 455-^7 'o' other interpretations. 

' 11330(5 (.: irQpourra yip if, tl /ti) <i> 4rotii ri imioOir tal Scot ■«! aiof, 
■riiTxiir trarx' "S" taiToaauTor ml roioCro*. I follow Jackson, note, pp. 97 f.; Ra; 
Forsch., p. 18 (Peters' trans., p. 154, n. i), in accepting this difficult passage as ■ 
integral part of its context, and in interpreting it as above, though aside from ti 
context, it would hardly bear this meaning. Stewart {op. ell., I, 45s S.) thinks itM 
an interpolation or note, referring merely to the mechanical fact in the an 
material is receptive to the impression. 

■1133018 f.; 15-2S; 113366-8; 19 f.; d.Rtp.itgC. 

' 1133010-39; cf. Stewart's excellent comments, op. cit., I, 459 fi. 

' 1133*14-16; 20-jj: toCto yhp wirra raiti eiiiptrpo.; e.g., if a house U 
to five minae and a bed is worth one, five beds equal one house (33-36). 

' BandicSrtcrbuck dcr Staatswunssmichajl, art. "Geld," »d eii., Bd. IV, 83 f. 
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trary, men trade only when they expect to better their economic 
condition. "Um ihres economischen Vortheils willen, nicht um 
gleiches gegen gleiches hinzugeben; sondern um ihre Bediirfnisse 
so vollstandig als unter den gegebenen Verhaltnissen dies zulassig 
ist zu befriedigen." Each gives the other only so much of his own 
goods as is necessary to secure this end, and it is this competition 
in open market that fixes prices. Barker* also criticizes Aristotle 
on the ground that he takes no account of demand in his theory of 
just price. He states that if the cost of production were the only 
element to be considered, the doctrine might be correct, but with 
the entrance of demand, one may buy at a low price and sell at an 
advance without injustice. 

Of course, the bald theory that, in exchange, one necessarily 
loses what the other gains, is untenable. Yet there is still some- 
thing to be said for Aristotle. He recognized, as well as Menger, 
that exchange, as pursued by the retailers, did not square with his 
idea of just price. This is the very reason why he objects to retail 
trade. He is presenting exchange, not as it is, but as he believes 
it should be pursued. His doctrine, in a nutshell, is that the pri- 
mary purpose of exchange is profit, defined as economic salhJacUon 
oj mutual needs, not profit in doUars and cents. The equality that 
he seeks, too, is not so much an equality of value in obols and 
-drEdmia^bflfThat each shall receive an equal quantum of eco- 
nomic satisfaction. This is the true standpoint at bottom, and 
When, as is common, the mere purpose of money-making domi- 
nates in the pursuit of exchange, the profit is too often at the 
expense of the other party. Such exchange certainly does not 
mean economic advance or general prosperity. It merely makes 
possible an increase in the inequalities of wealth and poverty. 
There is much of faUacy in the prevalent idea that business neces- 
sarily increases the wealth of a state. Ruskin. though like Aris- 
totle extreme and one-sided in his view, struck at the root of this 
error. He also declared that the result of exchange should be 
advantage, not profit, and repudiated the idea that the mere fact 
that goods change hands necessarily means general enrichment.' 



■ Op. cit., p. 384. 

* a. citations abox'e, p. 41, n. 7, and p, 44, d. a 
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&as 3; righr ta be albd jfuifm rry e. They afaa fidoi m 

Tiat tabcz ^*i liut nrrfmir r c^ ntvnhred on die fiUHiw ^ of 

viodL iiiiciiLti be repaid widi 2. mr acbfitional oradt. For die 

codersu^ rx TnaTJrfti airrf die m an r^m iigrirwt of j.**^^, Sek* dbe 

oc mcTTscxxal ^rirnmpnT, sooenL ecxsocamss asii ststcanen* 

Aritf^tie 2cil R;wirn aze rast rpfunig to IcKve anijr wcmfe of pKOtcst. 

Mrxer^niT, cmttoror to Bazker s aavrtiaa. firmaiBl , 2 
ment ct prxe. is pcnmnimt duuughix it t&ES SacBaao, of 
Be okfecti. hcwever. to allowfng tbe e£ect of ( iniijuiii to 
XBuixiij t&e cost of pcvxiactioii. dms i jirHiiig ineqiB&y siid ioj 
Accofdzng to hx9 wtea. farh receives the ecjanralQit ni Taine of wbxt 
he gtves, in the xnse that it b a> rcsoitaixt of the pcopoctiaoate 
mffnmrr of both cost and oeccL^ We mxT. ucujithtfc ssw uhs e t^e 
an exceOent example of mmnsfstency ia the tact that. <lf^atr his 
nrwfytmrr upon jost rxrhange^ he appears to treat mooopolr as 
a fegjffmatr pdnczple of finanre for bodi men and states.* ^^^'^gh 
hn mtexLtion in die pa^ffay mav have been to cfiscnss actoal con- 
cfitions. radxer than to idealize. 

XatorsLlly, the philosoplier shows no concern for a tax oo 
imports as a means of baikling up the indostry and uaniiinu e of 
hxs state, ance he is espedalhr desiroas of limiting bodi. Hofv- 

• ever^ he is not blind to the advantages of export and import trade 
for a nation,^ bnt would regulate them with an ethkal, rather than 
an economic purpose/ Ks doctrine of ex]diange as a form of 

j production has been discussed above,^ and will be towAed uposi 
farther in the following pages. His general cridcxsm of what he 
terms ^'false finance"' or ^'chrematistik*'' (xAViaTitfTudi) remains 
for more extended treatment. 

We have seen that he recognizes the necesaty of a limited Uxm 
of exchange, free from the purpose of gain, and ccHisideis such 

' CI. Hzaey, op, cil.y p. 48. ' Pol. iisqai L; SSSS- * ^ (v^- 6- i3»7«iS-30L 
♦ RJut. L 4. 7: «'«s^ rOw tUajfUw^tw ad i^mrfofUmn, as azDOog the subjects for 
a statessan's ocnsidentioti; d. also 11. 

< Pp. 8<> axid notes. 
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trading to be naturaj and in accord with that interdependence 
which nature demands." He calls it the very bond of the social 
organization,' and even considers international commerce to be 
necessary for the prosperity of a state.* We have also seen that 
he goes so far as to advise the rich in a democracy to give the poor 
a start in business,* but that exchange, in its prevalent fonn, is 
to him a method of cheatery, in which one gains what the other 
loses.^ 

On the basis of this prejudice, he builds his argument for 
domestic economy {oiKovoiuKr}) as opposed to fabe finance.' We 
will therefore consider his entire theory of this relation at this 
point, for the term "chrematistik," though more mclusive than 
exchange 0*fTa^XijTi«ii), has trade in either goods or money (kottj- 
Xti:^) as its predominating element, and the two terms are often 
used by him as synonyms. He employs the word xPvtio^TiCTiK^ 
in several significations^usually of unnatural finance, or the art 
of money-making by exchange of goods or money; sometimes as 
synonymous with (cnp-iKij, the general term for the entire business 
of acquisition, including both natural and unnatural finance;' 
again, of the natural finance, which is a part of domestic economy. 
His confusion results partly from his futile attempt to separate 
landed property from general industry and commerce. 

His main jimtentifm. is that thcie is a vital distinction between 
dtnnestic economy, whether of householder (oikowA^i) or states- 
man, and the art of acquisition or finance, as usually pursued. 

'Poi. i»5;a28-3o; vi (iv). 4. 139104-6; iigibig!.; vii (vi) 7. 1321.16, all seem 
to take retail and wholesale trade in the state for granted. But it is not named in the 
liel of necessary callings in the ideal state. 1318(240.; 58.; cf. also 13390408. Of 
course the dUzens are cot to engage in it (i32SJ'37 B.). 

•Jtf. E(*. V. 8. 113264 f.; 1133*27; allofehap.8; cf. above, on just exchange. 

' Pol. iv (vii). 6. 1387015-28. 

•vii (vi). S- 1320039: i<t>ofiiit,t iiacplai. Cf. p. 96. 

> C(. discussion above of just exchange. 

*Pi>I.i. chaps. 3-11. Ruskindoesnot seem to have used the tenn "chrematistik,'* 
and be has no reference to this passage, though, as seen above, he has much to say in 
the same general spirit. 

^ Pol. 1256011 f.; cf. p. 40 on Plato's terms for trade. For the word xP^;iaTiOTiic^, 
d. Rep. 415E, contrasted to soldiers; Gorg. 4?7E, the art that frees from poverty; 
4S2C; Eulhyd. 304C, of the Sophists; Xen. Econ. ii. 18, where no prejudice ia implied. 
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The primary function of the art of finance is to provide, while that 
of domestic economy is to use what is provided.' There are, 
however, many methods of acquisition (KTrfrucfi; xPVtJ^^^^^Tuc/i)f 
some of which truly belong to the sphere of domestic economy.* 
The provision of all that is furnished by nature herself, as neces- 
sary to hiunan existence, then, if not already at hand (yTiLpx^tp)^ 
belongs properly to domestic economy.^ It both uses and pro- 
vides genuine wealth, such as is limited in amoimt {obic irupoi) 
yet suflGident for independence (oirApicaa) and the good life.* 
But the use of such wealth is its chief business.' The other kind 
of acquisition, which is unlimited, or chrematistik, is contrary to 
nature, and is not in the province of domestic economy .• This 
unnatural finance, since it deals chiefly in the exchange of money 
and other commodities, may be termed retail trade {ica'rri\ucfi)J 
Though itself false, it is a logical outgrowth (card yjiyov) of the 
true form of exchange that is limited to actual needs* as a result of 
the invention of money.' But the real reason for its pursuit is to 
satisfy an evil and unlimited desire for material things.** It 
produces money merely through the exchange of money (SiA 
XfilfJ^TUiv fi€Tafio\rjs" and its beginning and end is unlimited 
currency." 

■ Pol. i. 8. i2s6aio-i2; but cf. iV. Elk, i. i. 109409: rikos oUopofwdit W «rX«wrot; 
and Pol, iii. 4. 1377(34 f.: hrtl koI oUowofda Mpa dp8p^ xal yvvaiK^f toO fUw yiip 
KTdffBtu rijs 8i ^vXdrrety 9pyop iarlw. An American economist would hardly make 
the latter distinction. Newman (op, cU,^ U, 166) thinks that in these two passages he 
states the actual condition, but cf . infra, where Aristotle admits a degree of acquisitioQ 
in domestic economy. 

« 1356015 ff. * 1356636-39. 

4 Ibid, 30-37; cf. above on the definition of wealth. 

< 1 3580 19 ff. He would combat the common idea that the first business of eco- 
nomics is to provide imlimited revenue (1359035; 1 35401 f.) 

* 1356640-43; 135704 f.; 17 f.; cf. End, Eth. iii. 4. 133306-9. 

' 1 35761 f.; 9 f. • 1 357018 f., 38-30; 1 357619 f.; 31 ff. 

'1 35703 iff. Poehlmann (op, cit., I, 599) dtes Schaeffle, Bau und Leben des 
soziaUn Kifrpers, I, 356, that this analysis of the change from natural to capitalistic 
economy holds *'im Kern die ganze modeme Kritik des Kapitals/' but the standpoint 
of the two is essentially different. 

" 1 3580 1- 14. Extreme desire demands superfluity (itrep^Xi/j). 

" 1357620 f. "Ilnd, 23 ff. 
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This false form of acquisition is often confused with necessary a 
exchange, because both deal with money.' Their aims, however/ 
are quite diverse. The latter treats the accumulation of money 
(aiiriais) as a means, while the former treats it as the supreme end 
of life.^ In fine, then, Aristotle teaches that necessary chrematis- 
tik has to do with the supply and use of life's necessities, is natural 
(card ifAaip or oUfiardn;) and limited,^ its prime fimction being 
the proper disposal of products.^ It is an honorable pursuit,* 
dependent chiefly upon fruits and animals,* and involves a practical 
knowledge of stock (icnyi^), farming, bee-culture, trees, fish, and 
fowl.7 The false finance, on the other hand, is imnatural, dis- \ 
honorable, and enriches at the expense of another.* Its chief 
business is commerce (^iropla), including sea-trade {pavKKrjpla), 
inland trade (0opn77ia), and shop- trade, (xapAoracrts).' It also 
comprises usury {roKuryubs) and hired labor, both skilled and 
unskilled (juaOapvla if pip tSjv fiavaixKav rixiHav ^ bi i.T€xvS>v)}^ 

Aristotle also distinguishes a third type of finance {xPVt^o,- , 
rurriicfi) which shares in the nature of both those above described. 
It deals with natural resources and their products, but with things 

* Ibid, 35 f. The two uses overlap (^oXX4rr«). 
*Ilnd. 36-39. 1 I258fli6-i8. 

4 Ibid. 19 ff. The other function is secondary (6repcr(«n)). 

* Ibid, 39 f. • Ibid, 37 f. » 1358612-21. 

*Ibid. if.; cf. 1256040 ff., where xaTijXeia is opposed to airS^vrow fxouo't t^w 
ipyafflap. 

* 1258620-23. 

^ Ibid, 25-27. This contrasted yet overlapping relation between the two kinds 
of finance is well represented by Haney, op. cit,, 46, by two circles, as follows: 




Cf. also Ashley, op, cU,, p. 340, for a synopsis of the divisions of KTrrruci^. 
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which, though useful, are not fruits ((lNap7ri/ia) , such as 
cutting (v^oTOfda) and mining in all its branches (jifTaWtvriicfi), 
The meaning may be best apprehended if, with Ashley/ we observe 
that olKOfo/uK^ is characterized, not only by direct acquisition of 
nature's products, but also by a personal use of the same, while the 
unnatural finance has neither of these qualities. The medium 
kind, then, is like the former, in that it involves direct acquisition 
of natiu'al resources, but like the latter, in that it does not acquire 
for directly personal use, but for exchange. It consists, therefore, 
not so much in the arts themselves, as in the exchange that is basedi 
on them. 

In the discussion of the so-called false finance, Aristotle thus 
' reveals a markedly hostile attitude to any extensive development 
of exchange. The middleman is considered to be a parasite and 
necessarily degenerate by the very fact of his business.^ As seen 
above, his criticism was doubtless directed chiefly against the mean 
and dishonest spirit in the actual retail trade and money-loaning 
of his day.* Yet here also, just as in the Ethics passage above 
discussed, his prejudice blinds him to the fact that exchangers may 
be real producers, and that, after all, even the alleged false finance 
is not unlimited, but that it is distinctly boimded by economic 
demand.' Still worse, he includes hired labor of every kind imder 
unlimited acquisition, merely because it has some of the other 
qualities of that type of economy, though it certainly does not 
tend to unlimited enrichment even as much as agriculture.* How- 
ever, he should be given credit of being a forerunner of the modem 

* Op. eil., pp. 333 ff., mgre wtisfacloty than Jowett's idea that the mtennediate- ' 

oess consists cither in exchaogc for money of the direct products of the earth, or else 
that wootl-cutting and mining are themselves the intermediate form; or than New- 
man's (op. cit., II, 201 1.) theory that it consists in the fad that in this type wealth is 
soug'^'i >">* from fruits or ajiimals, but from things, just as cichange seeks wealth from 
other men or from money, as Ashley shows. Howe^'e^. two questions still remala 
unanswered : why Aristotle has three forms in chap. 1 1 and only two elsewhere; and 
why the terms, da:d^irii», wood-cutting, and mining are so prominent, if their relation 
to the thought is only incidental. 

J PoJ. iv (vii). 1318*39 ff.; 1327039-31. 

< This was a common Greet feeling (Dem. iiv. 46). 

»But he seems to recognize it elsewhere (N. Elk. v. 8). 

' Cf. DuBois, op. cU., p. 48. 
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tumanitarian economy, which insists that the final goal of all 
economics should be proper consumption, and that acquisition 
niust be relegated to its true place as a means, the supreme end 
being human welfare." 

POPULATION 

Aristotle exhibits an interest in the problem of population in 
relation to subsistence in his criticism of Plato for limiting the 
amount of property and making it indivisible, while failing to 
provide against a too high birth-rate.' He states the principle 
that, if property is to be limited, there must be a corresponding 
limitation on the increase of population,* and that the let-alone 
policy must be followed by increased poverty,^ He therefore 
criticizes the Spartan law, for encouraging the largest possible 
families.* It is evident, however, that, as in the case of Plato, his 
interest in the problem is prompted chiefly by a moral and political 
motive. It arises merely from his desire to limit individual 
acquisition, in a small state, artificially constructed, and is to him 
in no sense a question of world food-supply.* 

DISTRIBUTION 

In the Ethics passage discussed above,' Aristotle approaches 
a scientific theory of distribution. He observes that just distri- 
bution will be a mean between two extremes of unfairness.* Unlike 
some modems, however, he realizes that this will not mean 
equal shares for all. There must be the same rario between the 
persons, or services, and the things.* In the "mutual exchange of 

■ Cf. the entire criticism of chrematistik, and especially 1157640-4}, the contrast 
between t^» and rf ffl'- On this point, cf, above, pp. 109 f. and 87 ff, Zmavc (Zeit- 
schrift, etc., p. 51), rightly states that even Adam Smith made his economic Ibcoiy a 
subotdinale part oF his practical philosophy. 

* An unfair criticism, as seen above. * i3G;fr6-i2. 

'Pol. 136668-14; iv (vii). 1335622(1. ' i2;oa4ofF, 

' Cf . iv (vii). 4. 1316025-30, especially, rUr 7oOr ioKovrur ToXirrifffflm «o\ut 
oMifiiar ipHiur oCaai irtiitirrir rpii ri nX^Soi. Cf. entire chapter. 

' 1130ft ff.i cf. under value, money, and exchange. The terms are SinwM'* or 



* Ibid. It ; iial 4 c^lf tartu te^qi, sit lai ir oti. Cf. above, pp. 55 f. and & 
I PlAto's idea of equality; cf. in/ra for further comments on Aristotle. 
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services," the law must be proportional reqoitaL' In other words, 
each should receive an equivalent to what he contributes.' Dis- 
tribution must thus proceed according to a certain standard of 
worth or desert (mr' i^iop Ttpa)J If the individuals are unequal, 
their shares cannot be equal, and it is a prolific source of dilute, 
whenever equals receive unequal shares, or unequals receive equal.^ 
On the other hand, Aristotle recognizes that it is a difficult matter 
to determine this standard, by which just distribution is to proceed.* 
At this point, again, he shows clearly that his paramount interest 
in the problem is not economic. He names four possible stand- 
ards — freedom, wealth, noble birth, and general excellence — all 
of which are distinctly political in their reference.* 

Though he insists on a fair distribution of wealth to the citizens, 
he can hardly be said to exhibit as much interest in the welfare 
of the common people as does Plato. He had not a very ideal 
conception of him:ian nature in general. He would have thought 
it not only impracticable, but imdesirable to give his doctrine of 
leisure any extensive application. As seen above, he includes all 
hired labor imder false finance, and relegates all industry, including 
agriculture, to the slaves and strangers. The life of mechanic 
and commercial alike is to him ignoble.^ He advises that measures 
be taken to hold the workers in submission and obedience.* His 
unfair criticism of Plato's Republic, however, on the groimd that 
it fails to emphasize sufficiently the welfare of the i>arts of the state, 
and that it does not distinguish clearly enough the status of the 
commons, reveals a spirit that does not entirely disregard the 
masses.' His demand that no citizen shall lack subsistence,*^ his 

' 1 13 263 2 f.; cf. pp. 107 ff. and notes for a nx>re detailed discussion, and for 
Greek expressions. 

' 1 131627-32: 1^ diapotiii iarai «rard r&r X6yop rhw oArhw 6rrtp Ixouo't vpdt AXXifXa 
tA €lff€P€xB4rra, Cf. Mag. mor. i. 33. 1 193636 ff. Stewart {pp, cU,, I, 432) says that 
the expression 17 rwr koiwQw diawofiifj, must mean more than distribution by some cen- 
tral authority, for the most important form of it is the distribution of wealth, oper- 
ating under economic laws that regulate wages and profits. 

^ 1131024-26. * Ibid.; Pol. iiL 128007 flF.; 1282623 ff. 

4 Ibid. 22-24. For Plato, cf. pp. 55 f. ? Cf. above, pp. 113, and 93 ff. on labor. 

* Ibid. 26-29. * •P^'^' ^' 4- 126262 f. 

' 1264J11-17; 36-38; 1264611-13, all discussed above under Plato. 

«*iv (vii). 13 29641 ff. 
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provision of the sussiiia for all,' his insistence that, in the market, 
mere economic self-interest shall not rule,' and his emphasis on the 
importance of a strong middle class in the state,^ all show that, in 
the interest of the perpetuity of the state at least, he had some 
regard for the economic well-being of all classes. It would be 
wrong to infer from his suggestions for the aid of the masses in 
a democracy, that he would offer similar advice for the ideal state. 
Moreover, his chief emphasis in the passage is upon the idea of 
Mill, that mere hand-to-mouth help of the poor is wasteful, and 
that what is needed is to aid them to become economically inde- 
pendent.^ Nevertheless his suggestion does show that he saw 
clearly the relation that exists in a democracy between the eco- 
nomic condition of the masses and the stability of the state.* He 
says that the genuine friend of the people {iiktfiivm SvifionKbi) will 
see that the masses are not very poor, for the best assmunce of the 
abiding welfare of the state is the solid prosperity of the great 
majority of the population. He therefore advises the rich to con- 
tribute money for furnishing plots of land or capital for small 
business enterprises to the needy poor.* However, while the 
advice seems, on the surface, to favor the conunons, it is really 
a prudent suggestion to the upper classes, appealing to their selfish 
interest to avoid by this method the danger of a discontented pro- 
letariat.^ Nevertheless, the general economic attitude of Aristotle 
would warrant including him, with the other Greek thinkers, in 
the statement of Roscher: "Die hellenische Volkswirtschaftslehre 
hat niemals den grossen Fehler begangen, iiber dem Reichtume die 
Menschen zu vergessen, imd iiber der Vermehrung der Men- 
schenzahl, der Wohlstand der einzelnen gering zu achten."* 

' i27ia29-37; I272ai2-2i. 

* N. Eth. V. chaps. 4-5, discussed above. * Poh vi (iv). 1295635 ff. 

<v (vi). 1320033 ff.; cf. pp. 95 f.; cf. especially 35: rexvoffriov odp Urut hp 
t^opta yivoLro xp^^^ot, and 126763 ff. on the insatiety of the masses. He believed 
hat the state doles for mere consumption aggravated the evil — a very sane doctrinet 
which our dty charity organizations are prone to overlook. 

< Cf. Poehlmann, op. cit., II, 339 f., on this passage. 
^ Cf. above, n. 4 above, and pp. 95 f. 

' 1320036: hrel M avfi^p€i rovro Kal roit e^6poit, and 34, rovro yitp aXrvow roO 
/wxOripiLw cfrat r^r 811/wKpaTtap; viz., imdue poverty of the masses. 

' Op. cU., p. 7; cf. Poehlmann, op. cU., 1, 600, on this point. 
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Aristotle makes clear Ids atthnde toward the institution of 
private property and other related questioiis, both in his criticism 
of other thinkers, and in his own positive suggestions for the ideal 
state. Throu^ his objections to the systems of Fhaleas and 
Plato, he has acquired the reputation of being the great defender 
of private property in Greece. We shall see the extent to which 
this interpretation of him is correct. Our consideration of his 
theory may be summarized under certain tc^cs irinch are funda- 
mental to the problem of distribution. 

He admits that the doctrine of economic equality may have 
some wisdom in it.' The attempt to equalize possessions may 
tend slightly to prevent dvic discord.' Yet it is liable to arouse 
sedition on the part of the exploited classes,^ and such relief meas- 
ures will satisfy the masses only for a time, for they are notorious^ 
insatiate.^ In his opinion, therefore, the saner remedy is equalization 
of desires rather than of property,^ which must be realized by proper 
education and a right constitution, whereby the uj^r classes 
shall not oppress, and the masses shall be held in check. We have 
here still a valid argument against the more radical type of social- 
ism. It is suggestive of the modem doctrine of private property 
as a public trust,^ and presents clearly the antithesb between the 
attitude of Greek thinkers and that of the modem social democracy J 

Aristotle argues further that equalization of property would be 
powerless to prevent anything more than the merely petty criijieSy 
for the grossest ones are the result of inordinate desire, rather than 
of inability to provide life's necessities.* Moreover, there are 
many other natural inequalities of life what would remain to arouse 
discontent.' This is a sensible observation that has often been 

' Pol. ii. 7. 1366614-35, as advocated by Phaleas; cf. above. Cf. infra for Aris- 
totle's advocacy of equality in landed property. 

• i367a37-39. * Ibid. 39~4i« 

4 136761-4; vii (vi). 1320031; cf. p. 117 on this idea. He does not consider 
the rise in the cost of living. 

» 1266628-30.' • Cf. Bonar, op, ciL^ p. 45' 

7 Aristotle, like Plato, strongly emphasizes education as a great cure for the ills 
of the state (1310015 ff.)- It should be common to all citizens, and be publidy 
supervised (1336022 ff.)* 

• 1267013-17. » 1 266638-1 26702. 
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overlooked by modem radical socialists, though its author might 
ve objected further that such personal diversities would also 
render an abiding equality of property impossible. His previous 
argument, however, that immorality and crimes are the result of 
inordinate desire, rather than of economic need, might be answered 
today by the results of investigations upon the relation of wages 
to moraUl 

doctrine of commtmistie equality, as preached by some 
theorists in fifth- and fourth-century Greece, and as satirized by 
Aristophanes,' had no appeal for Aristotle. It was, to him, merely 
a thinly veiled individualism. He saw through the selfish parti- 
sanship of both oligarchs and democrats, and recognized that all 
men are poor judges in matters that toncem themselves.' The 
excessive individualism of the radical democrat of his day, which 
permitted the majority to confiscate the property of the minority 
in the name of a false equality, was as hateful to him as it was to 
Plato.^ As seen above, he insisted that economic or political 
equality should not be demanded, except on the basis of equality 
of service.^ Exploitation by the radical democracy was, in his 
eyes, as bad as the rule of a tyrant,^ and the ruthless individualism 
of the classes was no better.^ Like Plato, he would oppose to both 
of these the common interest, and would unite both masses and 
classes in the aim to realize the highest moral life for the individual 
through the state.^ He re(uted the Sophist's theory of sodal con- 
tract and of justice as a mere convention.* As Stewart has observed 
he realized that ''more powerful causes than the mere perception 

' EcdesiaMusae, Poehlmann (op. ciL, I, 403} argues that such ideas were wide- 
spread in Greece. 

* Pol. iii. 9. 1280014-21: ffx^^* ^* ^ irXciiff'roi 0avXoi icpiraZ wtpl rQv oUtUop. Cf. 
7-31, his discriminating remarks on equality in general. 

3 vii (vi). s; iii. 10; cf. Haney op. cU., p. 45. 

* Cf. above on fair exchange; also p. 116 and notes. < vi (iv). 4. 129204-38. 
•vii (vi). 3. 131861-S, especially ol W KparoOrret o^Wr 4>porrl^vaip; cf. iij. 9. 

1280a, especially 22-30, on the false idea of equality on both sides. 

' t.'i: f$or wo\itik69; 1280031 ff.; 1252630 f.; cf. all of chap. 9 to 1281010. 

* 1 2806 10-12, against Lycophron; cf., above, p. 16; koI i v6im% wpB^kji koI 
.... iyyvjiT^% dXXi^Xott rCav ducaiofp, dXX* oi^x ^o' touTp dya$o^t xal ducatovt ro^t 
iroXlras. 
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of material advantage brought men into social union and keep 
them in it.'*' Each citizen, he held, is not his own master, but all 
belong to the state. Each is a member (ji6piop) of the social body, 
and the concern of each is naturally relative to the good of the 
whole." 

Aristotle's further criticisms, of minor significance, on the sugges- 
tions of Phalcas and Plato for equality of possessions are as follows: 
They have taken no precautions to regulate population accordingly.* 
They sot no proper limit between luxury and penury for individual 
(H)Ssessions.^ Plato's system is not thoroughgoing, since it allows 
incqunlities in personal property, a criticism also valid against his 
own pn>(H>sals.^ Phaleas failed to include personal property in his 
system of equality.* Such strictures seem to proceed from his 
pedantic desire to criticize inconsistencj\ However, he may have 
apprehended more clearly than did Plato the danger of the press 
of po\Trty that must e\*entually result from a s^-stem like that of 
the LxTcs,' 

Out author is alsi^ strong in his denial of either the wisdom or 
feasibility of the communism in the RcpyMk* He argues that 
Plato's pn^ix^sed family communism is based upon the false prin- 
ciple that a state must be composed of like elements,' and shows 
that it must fail to accx^niplish 115 end of harmony, for Plato's 
•'air' must mean all vvllcctiN-eiV.** B'ui this must result, if real- 
i«\i. in a decivasc of devotion." ard thus in a lack of the very har- 
mony si^ught." since or.o v^t the chief so'Urces of attachment in the 
Wv^rM is exclusive owr^crship/*' Ho would deem such a measure, 

« Ta V ^\r;0 \. Vv*"'--" ,^'-"'- * rcTT^rtiKjf r»&ssLCf. s:^:pesd^ne of Plato S{pd of 
St Tau'V ArMiV>^ *v tV Nv> \r»c.-<K rvjdr.:* \to3- tbe &::uibesas berween 
^>)ttvV, A?K\ ^vrKVTJV <N;;uiV.i> . » So:^>x iScrif cr,*"*^ ur & scAte whhin a state (1295^ 
V5 fi.^. Nv So N*>jfxr< ti-;^ iSc *,.;x-^t a; Shc 5-t 'ivi :r^ ::x?g. ih*: acan u not only 
« v^V-iii**, K:J aW at. A:«^wft4^»-;w s^fv* O: r;vV:Tr.*ir.. //. «-sL. I. 27^ r. 

' v^ ^T* **r^;\Tsrr ,v ;Sr :^\Ar:Ar s^Nrrrr. :r*cw.ic r. 

' •. .V TfT ;*•* -. .V' ; .^ ■. V ' : r- n^ 
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therefore, more fitting for the third class, since a weakening of 
their ties of affection might result in greater submission to the 
rulers,' another striking evidence of the gulf that separates the 
ideal of Greek political thought from the spirit of modem democracy, 

Moreover, he considers Plato's assumption that a state, to be 
a imity, must be devoid of all private interests, to be gratuitous,' 
and argues that the common possession of anything is more likely 
to cause strife than harmony.* In his opinion, the present system 
of private property, if accompanied by a right moral tone and 
proper laws, combines the advantages of both conmion and indi- 
vidual ownership.* The tenure of property should therefore be 
private, but there should be a certain friendly community in its 
actual use.* Thus will be avoided the double evil of strife and 
neglect, which must result from dissatisfaction and lack of per- 
sonal interest under communism.* He offers as a substitute for 
the Platonic doctrine, then, his own ideal of reciprocal equality 
(t6 laov t6 kvTirtTeov6b%) as the real cement of society.' In any 
event, he asserts, the present evils do not result from private 
property, but from the depravity of human nature (/ioxfr7ptoi') ,' 
and the aim should be to improve this by moral and intellectual 
culture, rather than to attempt amelioration by the establishment 
of an entirely new system.' The latter method would result, even 
if successful, not only in escape from some of the present evils, but 
also in the loss of the present advantages of private tenure." 

The foregoing arguments all show remarkable practical insight, 
and have been common in the modem criticism of socialism. The 
objection that individual effort and industry would be paralyzed 
if bereft of the stimulus of personal interest and ownership, while 
a general fact of human nature, need not be valid against a system 
where each has opportunity to develop up to his capacity. There 

■ 1262040-116263. ' 1263011-16. 

' 1*63630 ff., and preceding note. ' 22-26; 391. 

^a6-3o, citing the proverb «oi"l t4 #ft(B», Cf. 1329614 ff. A'. Eih. viii. 8 f. on 
*tX(a; Pol. ti$2biq; laSoais; d. Xen. £,<««/. Po(. vi. 3-4. 

' Cf. preceding note, and iitibit fi. ' 1163*23 f, 

' 1261030 f. jV. Elh. V. 5. ' 37-42. But Plato used both methods. 

" i263fi27-2g; e.g., beades the persoiuLl satisfaction (1363040 f.), the opportunity 
for liberality (126361 1-13). 
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is certainly little to bnpel the great mass of peopk to industry 
under an individualistic sj-stem, eiEcept the proveriMai wolf at the 
door. But Aristotle is not thinking of the masses. The objection 
that the evils result from human nature, not from the economic 
system, may well be pondered by modem socialists and doctrinaire 
reformers, yet this very fact b an additional reason why the system 
should be reformed so as to curb such wrong tendencies. The 
emphasis upon education as a cure for the existing ills is wise, and 
it might well be more fully recognized by modem socialists, thou^ 
both Aristotle and later critics of proposed social reforms are wrong 
in implying that the two methods are mutually exclusive. The 
warning that, by giving up the regime of private property, we 
should not only be rid of its evils, but also lose its advantages, 
should be pondered by agitators against the existing economic 
system. Modem socialists might also kam much from Aristotle 
and the other Greek thinkers in regard to the true social ideal, as 
not primarily materialistic and selfish, but moral and sodaL On 
the whole, it may be observed that Aristotle's criticism of Plato's 
alleged communism in the Republic would be far more af^licable 
against modem sodalian. 

As to the sussitiay Aristotle proposes a system similar to that of 
Plato's Laws} He harshly criticizes the Spartan method, which 
required every citizen, rich and poor alike, to contribute to the 
common meals on pain of loss of citizenship.' He praises, on the 
other hand, the Cretan s>'stem, which permitted the entire citizen- 
ship, including women and children, to be nourished at the common 
table, at public expense.^ 

We have seen that Plato, in the LcewSy while apparently granting 
private property in land, really denies this, since he makes the 
product of the land practically public propert>\* Aristotle, despite 
his strictures against communism, advocates a system of land 
tenure quite similar. I£s limitation of the freedom of donation 
or testament, purchase or sale; his demands that the lot shall 

> hr (vii). lo. 153005 ff. He would make part of the land public In the Loses, 
the f^p<''»«* b met by making the product public 

* 12714129-37. 

s Ihid. 28 L; 1272012-21. ^ Cf. above on socialism in the Ltms. 
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never leave the family, that it shall always be handed down by 
legitimate succession, and that no citizen shall ever be allowed to 
hold more than one allotment, are all Platonic, and make him 
unquestionably an advocate of family, rather than of private 
ownership of land.' His collectivism is more direct than that of 
the Laws, since he makes part of the land entirely public, to defray 
the expense of worship and the common meals.' The assignment 
of lots to the citizens is on the same terms as in the Laws, with the 
exception that the owners are masters of the product of their lots.' 
Despite his criticism of Plato's division of homesteads, he has the 
same plan.^ As in the Laws, only citizens are landowners, and this 
includes only the governing and miUtary classes,^ while all hus- * 
bandmen are to be public or private slaves.* Unlike Plato, how- 
ever, Aristotle does not attempt to avoid undue inequalities in 
personal property.' He sets no maximum above which limit goods 
must be confiscated, nor does he, as Plato, establish a rigorous 
system of laws to hamper trade and to make money-making oper- 
ations practically impossible. He recognizes that such regulations 
are not feasible, and his legislation is therefore more considerate of 
human nature, despite the fact that his hostility to the ideal of 
commercialism is even more pronounced than is that of Plato.' 

It is evident from the preceding outline of Aristotle's negative 
and positive doctrine on the matter of private property that his 
system is in substantial agreement with that of Plato's second state.* 
Besides the points of similarity noted above, he agrees with his 
predecessor in emphasizing strongly the power of the state over 
the life of the citizens. Both insist that the citizen belongs, not 

'Pol. ii. iJ7iM!i f.; viii (v). 1309013-15, though rather a. measure for aa oli- 
garchy; vU (vi). ijiQciS-i], (or a democracy, also against mortgage od land; cE. 
Guiraud, La Prop, fonc., p. 591. Like Plato, he opposes (ree disposal of dowries 
(1870013-25). 

'Cf. p. Ill, n. I. J 133009-33. '1165634-16. »iv{vii). 131^18-11. 

'1330015-31; 1338640; 131901; cf. Soucbon, oj. ci(., pp. i6g [., on bis 9}?teiii 
as compared with that of the Lous. 

' Cf. p. 1 JO, n. s; but d. viii (v). 1308616-19 foe a recognition of the desirability 
at Bucb a rejinilation. 

' Cf. above, bis criticism of chrematistik, Pal. i. chaps. S-to. 

>So Souchon, 0^. ci'l., p. 167; cf, above for differences in detail. 
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to himself, but to the state, and can rea£ze bis best Hfe oiUy throDgli^ 
tbe state-' Thus Aiistotle b far from bcii^ a defender of private 
propert>- in tbe abeohite s e n s e . On the other hud, his emphasis 
upon the social obK^tkm of mfividoal p owcM o n is, if not todai- 
istic, at least very ■kodem. He is rrrtjirf y a wmth better sociafist 
than tbe alleged maaunist cf the StpmUk, lAatu he ctitidzes 
BO severely. Like the Flato «f the £«, he is a tamroAcdvist. 
As Baxfcer has ofasened.' AxiMode Ooq^ ia kxaw ol hwl. while 
modem sodafisn tUi^ m tenns of t^kai md hbor. Both 
^ f ^ipniw htwmhreaodalo wri' i hw aadAe^MtatiMaf thgia«S- 
vhlBil, and ID this nspect Ae Gnek ^mAa ww ""^'^it Ib 




CHAPTER VII 

MINOR PHIIOSOPHERS. CONTEMPORARIES OR SUCCESSORS OF 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 

The minor philosophers, contemporaries or successors of the 
Socratics, present in their extant fragments some ideas on wealth 
and other economic problems that are worthy of note. For pur- 
poses of convenience, we shall group them all here, though some of 
them would chronologically precede one or both of the greater 
philosophers. The successors of Plato in the Academy, Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, and Grantor.' carried forward the teaching of the 
Socratics on wealth, as opposed to the more extreme doctrine of the 
Cynics and Stoics.' There was, however, probably less emphasis 
on matters economic in their writings, since their prime interest 
was in practical individual ethics rather than in the political moral- 
ity of Plato and Aristotle, though Xenocrates is known to have 
written an Economicus? 

Theophrastus,* the first and greatest successor of Aristotle In 
the Peripatetic school, was the author of a treatise on wealth, of 
which we know only the name.* He also probably dealt somewhat 
with economic subjects in his Ethics and Politics, but only shght 
fragments of either work are extant, He reveals slightly greater 
regard for the importance of external goods than Aristotle, perhaps 
because of his special love for the quiet and leisure of the scholar's 
life.' There is, however, no evidence that he went so far as to 

■Third century B.C.; c[. Zcller.of. ciV,, II, 1,9868. 

'Cic. De fiii.,iv. 18.45; P^ut- Adv. Stoieos, p. 1065: al toO Z'foipdraiit Kal Xriv- 
alrroB narYl'ip'ii'^'f t^l ''V f'l t^* ir^fiar lESidfiDpar ijytia6ai lofti rhr irXsurov iru- 
*«Wi. On Cranior, cf. Ap. Scxl. Emp. (Bekkcr. p. sjS, 11. 4ff.); on Ihe above, cf. 
Heidel, Pstude-Platonica (dissertation, Chicago, 1896), p. 60, n. 5; cf, also Dt}. 140, 



of Speusippus (Mullach, 0^. cit.. Ill, So): 

I For discussion of all the Econonka, cf. infra. 

"Bom ta. J70 B.C. (Zeller. op. dl., II, 2, 807, n. i), a. volumini 
whom a substantial amount is extant, notably bis Ckaraclers. 

1 ripl tXoiVtoi. {Aipo!. in Elk. 451; and Cic. Dt efidu ii. 16. s6). 

'Cf. Zeller, o^<:i(.,lJ,i. 856. 



'^11 eiii;ieTpei wpii tHiatiiotlar. 
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ascribe a positive value to wealth as such. On the contrary, he 
advises that one render himself independent of it by living a simple 
life,' and urges against vulgar display.' Like Aristotle, he prefers 
moderate wealth,^ and finds its chief value in the fact that it 
enables one to have the distinction of giving splendid gifts to the 
people.* He approaches the cosmopolitan spirit of the Stoics in 
his emphasis upon the natural relationship of all men,' a result of 
the broadening vision due to the unification of Greece under the 
Macedonian Empire. There is nothing of interest from other 
members of the Peripatetic school, except the Eudemian Ethics 
and Magna moralia, which were included in our dbcussion of Aris- 
totle, and the pseudo-Aristotelian Economica, which will be dis- 
cussed in the following pages. 



THE ECONOMICA 



Economica were one of the characteristic types of Greek litei 
ture, after the Economicus of Xenophon.* They discussed wealth 
from the ethical standpoint, dealt largely with domestic, rather 
than public, economy, and considered questions of human relations, 
such as slavery and the married life. They are, in general, imi- 
tations of Xenophon and of Aristotle's Politics, and add verj- little 
of interest to the economic theory of the Socratics. Aside from the 
work, falsely ascribed to Aristotle, to be discussed below, Eco- 
nomica were written by .\ntisthenes,' Xenocrates,* Philodcmus,* 

' Slob. fiof. iv. rfj. No. 192. ed. Mein.: 4 Bfrrii (Theophraslia) rxn«r *»WT >^ii f J 
fcvrodt Uiiar Awi i\iyi*r t^r. etc 

• Thv^asli Opera, ed. Wimmer, iii iji. b. 86 f.; Plut. Lycurt- to 
'Tbeopfa. Op. uL iSi. [r. 78: alUr rX/or lx'<"i* «i rXoAvm rir lUrpia ■ 

(rf*wr, cu. (Plut. CupU. DmI. 517)- 

• Ck. D» offidit ii. 16. 56. 
> Poiph. De abttin. iu. ij. 

* C[. ftbovc 00 Xenophoo. 
' Cf. infra DO Cynus; Diog. L. vL 1. 16; not oiunt. 

* DioK. L. iv. \3\ not esUnt. 
*t*f> olnrtiilM; b>t fragmcats, d. ed. Jenseii (TeubDcr). He tns «a 1 

auean; c(. M- Hoderauo, "QuMstioDum OecoDoinkmin Specimen," 
Smdiat J. Claii. PIA, XVL. 4 (1S96}, 38 f.. tot a sommair a m cm ent 0f J 
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Metrodonis of Lampsacus/ Hierocles,* Dio Chrysostom,* Plutarcb/ 
and the New-Pythagoreans,* Bryson,* Callicratidas/ Periktione,* 
and Phintys.' 

The pseudo-Aristotelian Economica^^ require no extended dis- 
cussion, since most of the material that is of interest in them is an 
imitation of Aristotle's Politics and Xenophon's Economics. Book i 

' Dk)g. L. z. II. 24: ir^ irXw^ov; probably opposed to the Cynic ideas on ?realth. 
Cf. Hodennan, op, cU,^ 37 and note. 

*For the few fragments, cf. Stob. kzzv. 21 (VoL HI, p. 150, ed. Mein.), of 
Stoic tendency. Cf. F. Wilhelm, "Die Oeconomica der Neupythagoieer/' EkoM. 
Mus., XVn, 2 (1915), 162. 

» For frag., cf. Stob. Flar. xliL 12 (Vol. H, p. 78, ed. Mein.}; 46 (VoL H, p. 366); 
Lcdv. 59 (VoL in, p. 362); kzzv. 12 (VoL lU^ p. 138); of Stoic tendency, thouc^ the 
fragments may not be from him. Cf. Wilhelm, op. cU., p. 162; Hoderman, op. cit., 
pp. 40 f. 

< CI. his ConjugaUa moralia, which, though it does not bear the TajDAEconotmca, 
is similar in content to them. Cf. Hoderman, op. cil., p. 43; cf. also his essay, Utpl 
^iXorXovr(af , which moralizes on the folly of inordinate desire for wealth, in the Stoic 
vein, e.g., ed. Bern., VoL m, 524D,p. 357: ireWa 7^^ odx fmy dXX* dirXifrrk r6 
wd^ a^oO KoX 0iXorXovr(a. 

< Jamblichus (VU. Pytk. 72.89. 169 f.) says that among the followers of Pythag- 
oras were those who were called oIkopo/ukoI, They date from about the middle to 
the end of the second century B.C. Cf. Wilhehn, op. cil., pp. 161-224. 

*Cf. Stob. V. 28. 15 (p. 680, 7ff., ed. Wachs.; called oUo9otuK6t. Wilhehn (op. 
cU., p. 164, n. 3) thinks that the entire essay may be extant in a Hebrew translation. 
Br3rson was Peripatetic in tendency. He makes a third division of slaves, in addition 
to Korik ^4^19 and mird v6/ioy; viz., irard rph/row rat intxSit. He also gives a catalogue 
of vocations, similar to that of Xen. Econ. i. 1-4, and raises the question as to the 
function of economics. 

»Cf. Stob. V. 28. 16 (p. 681, isfiF.); iv. 22. loi (p. 534, 10 ff.); v. 28. 17 (p. 684, 
16 ff.); V. 28. 18 (p. 686, 16 ff., ed. Wachs.): ircpi rat tQv oUc^wp Mtufiawlat; composed 
largely of negative utterances on the rich, and of observations on the relations of the 
sexes; Platonic and Stoic in tendency. Cf. Wilhehn, op. cit.^ i^. 177, 222. 

*Cf. Stob. iv. 25. 50; V. 28. 19 (ed. Wachs.): ircp2 Tvwuicdt ip/jtoptas and rtpl 
yvwaiiAt atf^poa^wat; similar to Stoics. 

'Cf. Stob. iv. 23. 61 f. (p. 588, 17 ff., ed. Wachs.); Stoic-Peripatetic in tendency. 
The two latter deal chiefly with the marriage relation. On the general subject of 
Econamka, cf. Hoderman and Wilhelm, as above. 

'* Book iii, in Latin, is of later origin, and is of no economic interest. Book i is 
perhaps from Eudemus of Rhodes, a pupil of Aristotle and Theophrastus (Zeller, II, 
2, 869 ff.), but Philodemus (De vita ix) assigns it to Theophrastus (Zeller, II, 2, 944); 
cf. Susemihl, introduction to his edition of the Economica, 1887. Book ii is later, 
but from the Peripatetic school (Zeller, II, 2, 945). 
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slavery, though Aristotle is followed in his advice to grant eman- 
cipation, as a special reward for faithfulness.' The author of 
Book ii seems to have taken for granted the Cynic theory that 
money need have no intrinsic value, at least for local purposes. 
Coinage of iron,* tin,^ bronze,^ the arbitrary stamping of drachmas 
with a double value,^ are all offered apparently as a proper means 
of escape from financial difficulty. Like Aristotle, he accepts 
monopoly as a shrewd and legitimate principle of finance.^ Else- 
where, however, in striking contrast to such imeconomic sugges- 
tions, the author states the important economic principle that 
expenditures should not exceed income.^ In accord with Greek 
usage, he is familiar with a tax on exports for revenue and as a 
means of guarding against depletion of supply.* 

CYRENAICS 

The Cyrenaics were the forerunners of the Epicureans in their 
more liberal attitude toward wealth. Aristippus,' the foimder of 
the school, was a man of the world, who believed in enjoying life 
as it came.'^ He held that pleasure was always a good, and that 
all else was of value only as a means of realizing this end.'* If con- 
sistent, therefore, he must have valued highly moderate wealth. 
His principle that one should aim to realize the highest degree of 
pleasure with the least economic expenditure is somewhat analo- 
gous to the modem economic doctrine of the smallest means." 
Bion of Borysthenes became a Cyrenaic in his later life, but his 
satires are almost entirely lost.*^ 

' 1344*15 f.; 1344^23-1344611. i 1349^33 ff- 

« 1343*17 ff. * 1350^23 ff. 

s 1349*31 ff* Debasement of the currency was common in the time of the author. 

• 1346624 fiF.; 1347*3 ff-; cf. Ar. Pol. 125906-35. 

^ 1346014-16: t6 rdraXc^/xara fiii fulj;^ tQp Tpo^69wp ylvtadtu, 

* 1352016 ff.; cf. above on the Socratics, under exchange. 

' Of Cyrene (435 B.C.) , a pupil of Socrates. No genuine fragments of his writings 
are extant. Cf. Zeller, II, i, 346 ff. 

'• Cf. Horace Ep. i. 17, 23. 

'^ Cf. Zeller, II, i, 346, n. 2, and Xen. Mem, ii. i. 9. 

" 2^11er n, z, 346, n. 2; cf. Oncken, op. cit.f p. 47, a basal principle of hedonism. 

^ Cf. Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 60. 
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* Zmaer. Epicsmm z^Brr:, PP- 500-804, "*■• "■■• 

* i5«^. ^L jci, 3L 473; ?- jcj, fr. 4^5- 

* Ijio^ L. X. 130 f. 

' Und.. 3. jG2, in 4.73 ^' •— ^tno. Flar. xviL 3c 

* Cvnen p. 2C7y and 'i^tiinifs. 
> -^totL XTiL 54; Seneca £^. 2c. x L; Cc Taat. i£i^ ▼. 51. 

» Dhm^ L. x: 119: P!niod. Z7e ^iL ix. coisv lz i, rr. 4«x. 
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^ Cf. tya«*»«^ .iJi{«flMnK pmuuapmscm Gt mmlngvn Jtr FaL Earn. (1^90}, ppi. 
}6 f.; Doimmi^ a» above. 
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CYNICS 

The Cynics developed the negative attitude of the Socratics 
toward wealth to its extreme in asceticism. Their doctrine was sub- 
versive of all economic interest. Antisthenes, the foimder of the 
school, was a contemporary of Plato, a Sophist in his youth, but 
later associated with the Socratic circle. He appears prominently 
in the Symposium of Xenophon.* He urged a return to nature 
in the literal sense.' His book on the nature of animals irepl ^cbo^y 
itAaeun) probably presented examples from the animal world as 
models for natural hmnan living. Like many writers of his time 
and later, he idealized the life of primitive and barbarous peoples.^ 
In utter antithesis to Aristotle,^ he declared dty life and civil- 
ization to be the source of all injustice, luxury, and corruption. 
In his opinion, Zeus punished Prometheus, not because he envied 
men any good, but because the discovery of fire was the source 
(d^op/nj) of all effeminacy and luxury for men.* Material wealth 
was, to him, if not an absolute evil, something about which men 
should be entirely indifferent, for in essence, good and evil could have 
only a moral reference.^ The craving for wealth or power was a 
vain illusion. Nothing was good for a man except what was actually 
his own,^ and this was to be found only in the soul.* Wealth without 
virtue was not only worthless, but a fruitful source of evil,' and no 
lover of money could be either virtuous or free." He thus advanced 

' For his life, d. Zeller, II, i, 280 ff., and Diog. L. vi. A few fragments of his 
philosophical dialogues are extant. Cf. above, p. 126, n. 7. for his Economicus. He 
and Diogenes are discussed at this point, since the Cynic movement as a whole is 
logically post-Aristotelian. 

'Diog. L. vi. I. 15; cf. Gomperz, op, cU., II, 117 and note, with citations from 
Dio of Pnisa; also Zeller, op. cU,, II, i, 325 f. and note, who thinks Plato's ironical 
"dty of pigs" (Rep, u) may well have been a reference to the ideas of Antisthenes. 

i Cf. preceding note, and infra, on later ideal states. 

^Pol. i. i2S3ai-4: A^Bpiawot 4^u iroXtrurdir ^Tpor, etc 

sDionis Prus. Opera (ed. Amim, 1893, or vi. 25 f.), ascribed to Diogenes, but 
it was also the idea of Antisthenes. Cf. Gomperz, op. cit,, II, 118; compare Rousseau. 

^Diog. L. vi. 104. "I Ihid, vi. 12; cf. chap. 9, 105. 

' Xen. Symp, iv. 34, 34-43, on the advantages and disadvantages of the two kinds 
of wealth; iii. 8; Econ, i. 7 f.; ii. 2 f. 

• Xen. Symp, iv. 35 f . 

*• Mullach, op, cU,f II, p. 289, fr. 86: ^i\dpyvpos. 
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Diogenes was doubtless opposed to slavery and taught that 
under proper conditions of the simple life there would be no reason 
for it/ In his opinion, the truly free were not slaves, even though 
they might be in a state of servitude, but the mean-spirited were 
slavish even though free.* He wrote a Republic in which he seems 
to have advocated fiat money to take the place of the hated gold 
and silver' and to prevent the extensive accimiulation of movable 

• 

wealth. He also advocated the conMnimity of wives and children,^ 
and perhaps some system of land tenure other than private owner- 
ship.* Crates, the poet of the Cynics,^ expresses similar sentiments 
of scorn for wealth, supreme regard for virtue,^ and glorification of 
poverty,* Menippus and Monimus left little of economic interest. 

"eryxias" 

The pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Eryxias^ is of special interest 
for our study, since it is the only extant work in Greek literature 
which deals directly and exclusively with the problem of wealth.' 
The work presents nothing new, however, which had not already 
been observed by the Socratics. The statement of Heidel,'® that 
it is "distinctly the most valuable contribution of antiquity to 
the science of political economy," is therefore an exaggeration, 

* Gomperz, op, cU., II, 133; Zeller (pp. cU., II, i, 323 f.) b not sure that the 
Cynics taught a positive anti-slavery doctrine, but cf. p. 132, n. 2. 

* Diog. L. vi. 66, 74 f.; cf. Epict. Dissert. iiL 24. 67. 

* A then. iv. 159c: Autyirtit d* 4p rj iroXire^ w6fuafUL ^mu rofiotfcrcft ArrpaydXavt. 

4 Diog. L. vi. 72: IXeye. 94 ml Miydt ^mu deer rdt yvpoucas, etc. Aristotle 
(Pol. ii. 7. 1266034) names Plato as its sole advocate, but cf. Zeller, op. cU.,11, i, 
321 f., n. 4, and Gomperz, op. cU., II, 132, though they think that he did not hold 
it in the extreme form stated by Diogenes Laertius. 

* There is no specific evidence, though it would accord well with his other teach- 
ings. Cf. Gomperz, op. cU., II, 132. 

^ Called "Thebaios"; flor. ca. 328 B.C.; cf. Diog. L. vi. 87. 

7 Mullach, F. Ph. G., II, 334, fr. 6; 338, frs. 38, 39; cf. also Diog. L. vi. 86. 

* Cf. The Beggar* s Wallei, an amusing parody of the Odyssey (von Amim, Ld>en 
und Werke des Dio von Prusa [1898], 255 ff. Gomperz (op. cit., II, n. 545 to p. 125) 
doubts its genuineness for Crates, but thinks it is from a Cynic source; cf. also infra 
on Teles. 

*The pseudo-Aristotelian Economics b a possible exception. The Economics of 
Xenophon has a broader theme, and the Revenues b for practical purposes. 

" Pseudo-Platonica, p. 59. 
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Neveithdess, the essay is worthy of more notice than it has asaaDy 
received in histories of ancient economic thoi^t.' Whatever 
consideration has been given to it has been largely devoted to the 
question of its origin. It reveals pcxnts of contact with Plato, the 
later Socratics, and espedzliy with Antisthenes, the Cynic, with 
whom the author seems to have been most in sympathy/ 

The two theses that form the goal of the Eryxias are that the 
wisest men are in reality the wealthiest, and that material wealth 
is an evil, since they ^o ix>ssess most of it are the most needy of 
all, and hence most depraved.^ The keynote of the dialogue is the 
question of Socrates concerning the wealthy Sicilian, '^What sort 
of a man was he reputed to be in Sicily ?"^ The double thesis is 
illustrated concretely by Socrates, the wisest, and the Sicilian, 
the richest but worst of men. The first idea is prominent in 
Euthydemus,' and elsewhere in Plato and Xenophon.^ The second 
is a favorite doctrine of the Cynics and Stc»cs,^ though the general 
thought may be traced back to Socrates.* 

Some insight is exhibited by the author into the problem of 
value. Like Xenophon, he defines property (x/^^MAra) as that which 
is useful, and thus recognizes this element in value.' He also dis- 
tinguishes general from economic utility.'* In answer to the ques- 
tion in respect to what particular use wealth possesses utility, he 

' It is gtven mere passixig mention in Boe<U, op. cii., I, 693; Hodennan, op. cU.^ 
p. 9; Francotte, VInduslriey II, 310, n. i; Cossa, op. cii., p. 146; Onc^en, op. cit.^ 
p. 37; Bonar, op. cii., p. 11, n. i; Kautz, op. cil., p. 121; Simey, op. cU., p. 474; 
Hagen, ObserwUionum otc. pd. in Aesck. dialog., qui Eryx. inscribilur (dissertatioD, 
1822). The latter has not been examined. 

' On its origin, cf. Otto Schrohl, De Eryx. quifertur Plakmis (dissertation^ 1901) 
which gives a full bibliography, pp. 5 ff.; Heidel {Pseudo-PlaUmica, p. 61), following 
Steinhart (Mueller, VII, 14), attributes it to a later Socratic, in sympathy with 
Antisthenes; p. 69, n. 3, he thinks it grew out of Eutkyd. 388E fif.; for other points of 
contact, cf. Schrohl, 10 fif. 

' On the first, cf- 393A-394E, 402£-403C; on the second, cf. 396E-397D, 405C~ 
406B. 

4 Cf. preceding n. 3. *278E-282. 'Cf. above, »«/oc. ^ for Stoics, cf.ff|/ra. 

• Xen. Mem. i. 6, especially end: iy^ W pofU^w rb itkv fai9€wdt 9u&9at $€W9 cTmu, 
etc.; cf. Schrohl, op. cii., pp. 26-28. 

* 4oo£, 401A. 

'* 401 A : dXX& Tota d^ rCaw xp^^^^^i iTttHHi 7c oi Tdrrti. Cf . also 40o£. 
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states tentatively that it is with respect to bodily needs/ an idea 
suggestive of the organon theory of Aristotle. By this, he doubtless 
means food, clothing, and shelter, which have the quality of rarity. 
This, however, is only a step in the argument, which has for its 
goal the thesis that intellectual attainments constitute the most 
important part of one's wealth, and possess a very real economic 
value.* The author thus agrees with Plato, Xenophon, the Cynics, 
and the Stoics, in his emphasis upon spiritual goods. The dis- 
tinction between value in use and value in exchange and the neces- 
sary dependence of the latter upon the former are also suggested 
in the statement that nothing can have economic value except as 
there is a demand for it. The money that passes current in one 
state may be valueless in another, as also would be the mansion of 
the wealthy Polytion to Scythian nomads, since there woxild be 
no demand for them.^ 

The Eryxias has no clear or satisfactory definition of wealth. 
It is recognized that wealth must be defined before its character 
as good or evil can be determined, but the final answer nowhere 
appears.^ In this vagueness of resxilt, one is strongly reminded of 
some of Plato's minor dialogues. There is also a certain ambiguity 
throughout the work, similar to that observed in Plato,* between 
wealth in its strict economic sense and excessive wealth- We may 
gather from the course of the argument, however, that the author 
would define wealth as consisting of things that possess utility, and 
are subjects of economic demand, whether external, physical, or 
intellectual goods. 

The attitude of the Eryxias toward wealth is an extreme ver- 
sion of that with which we have become familiar in the Socratics, 
and is best characterized as Cynic. As seen above, the author 
considers external wealth to be an absolute second to wisdom,^ 

' 401B, 401E. 

' 402E, 393E-394E, and the general thesis that the wisest are richest. 

3400A-E, 394D, arguing that economic demand might make a man's wisdom 
more valuable than another's house. 

s Cf. 399E, where Eristratos defines rXoDrof as rii xP'^f^'fo- voXXd iceirr^<rAxi. 
* 393A, 393D-394A; cf. above, pp. 24 ff. and notes for ^^lato and others. 
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since wisdom is not only itself a means of providing material needs,* 
but also and especially because through it alone does any material 
wealth become truly valuable,' WTien the latter is made the 
summum bonum, it becomes the greatest evil. Like Plato, Jesus, 
and Ruskin, he insists that the kingdom of wisdom be given the 
first place,* for things derive their good or evil quality from the 
character or knowledge of the user.' The ironical account of how 
the Greek fathers, even of the best classes (tui- lieyiiTTuv BoxoiivToty) 
urge their boys to seek wealth, ance without this they are of no 
account, is almost in the language of Pastor Wagner's condemna- 
tion of the extreme commercialism of this age.' Material goods, 
when unwisely used, are a fruitful source of ills,' and excessive 
wealth is always evil,' However, the political motive, which 
prompted the hostility of Plato and Aristotle to excessive wealth, 
is absent from the Eryxias. 

Thus far the attitude of the author does not differ very e 
tially from that of the Socratics, but toward the end of the dialogue ' 
the doctrine is distinctly taught that wealth is an evil per se. He 
argues that one's needs are most numerous in a state of sickness, 
when he is in his worst condition.' One is at his best, on the other ; 
hand, when he has fewest and simplest needs.' But those whu 
have most property are sure to need the largest pro\'ision for t 
service of the body.'" Thus the richest, as being the most needy, 
are the most depraved (iioxftjp^roro SiaKtliifvoi) and the most 
unhappy, and therefore external wealth is essentially evil." Such 
a characteristically Cynic doctrine is essentially ascetic, and sul>^ 
versive of the very foundations of economics. 

■ 394J>E, 40»E. 

* 3WE. 396E-397E, 403E, the insistence upon ability to U! 
Xenophon, and Ruskin. 

' 3Q4D-E, irhicli reads like a passage from the New Testament. ' 397^- 

> 396C: ir vA> T. txvy «'*• rov, Ut Si »m(, eMcrlt. Cf. Tke Simple Life: 
who has nothing is nothing." C(. Eurip. fr. 33S, Danae (Naudc): ratii F t f 

•396E-397E; ct. in/ra, the Stoic doctrine of "indifferents"; but they indudl 
health and wealth in the same class, while the Eryxias dot^s not. Cf. Diog. L. 1 
103; cf. a similar passage in the Eulhydemus; cf. Schrohi, op. cil., p. 34. 

' 3q6E-31)7E, as above; 393A. '40SD- '405E. "4068. 

" Ibid., but cf. 134, n. 8, where Socrates approaches this a: 
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The Eryxias hints at a definition of capital in the distinction 
between the direct consumption of wealth and its use for further 
production/ But it is far from the author's purpose to define 
capital, and he makes nothing of the distinction. The relation of 
money to wealth is also dealt with incidentally. Like Aristotle, 
he criticizes the definition of wealth as "the possession of much 
money/ '^ on the ground that the money of one country may not 
pass current in another, and hence cannot be true wealth.^ This is 
suggestive of the Cynic theory of fiat money, since the examples 
used are those of the worthless currency of Carthage, Sparta, and 
Ethiopia.^ But the argument proves too much, since it would be 
equally as effective against coimting the house of Polytion as true 
wealth. There is, moreover, a peculiar shift in this part of the 
dialogue between money and property. The theory of the author 
is further upheld by the argument that a condition can be conceived 
in which our bodily needs might be supplied without silver or gold, 
in which case these metals would be worthless.* However, the 
necessity of intrinsic value for international currency is recognized,* 
and it seems hardly probable that the purpose of the dialogue was 
to contend that money is never wealth, since the very implication 
of the argument is that current money is wealth.^ 

TELES 

The fragments of Teles exhibit the same extreme asceticism of 
the Cynics in relation to wealth.* His main thesis is that the pos- 
session of money does not free from want and need.' Many who 

' 403E, distinguishing the materials of a house, the tools by which they are pro- 
vided, and the tools for building. Cf. Plato and Aristotle, in loc., for a like distinction. 

' 399E. * 400A-E. 

* 400A-B. Heidel (op. ciL, p. 61) points to his "ostentatious display of learning" 
here. 

s 402B-C, 404A-B. ^ 4oo£. 

7400C-E, especially H^a. /jJw ipa rvyx^wt xP^^A>a ^*^« '^M*»' raOra xMA^iTa, 
though at this point the term has been made to include all wealth; cf. also 402C: 

* Cf. Teletis Reliquiae ^ ed. Hense, Freiburg, 1889. The ancient source is Sto- 
baeus. Teles, a Cynic of Megara, wrote about 240 B.C. Cf. Hense, op. cit., XXI- 
XXXV; Gomperz, op. cii., II, 129 ff. Fr. iv. A, pp. 24 ff., and iv. B, p. 34, are of 
special economic interest. 

9 Fr. IV, A, pp. 24 ff. 
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have great possesions do not use them, because of stinginess and 
sordidness.' But if wealth is not used, it is useless, and cannot 
free from need or want.* Here we meet a different application of 
the criterion of "use" from that with which we have become 
familiar in the Socratics, the Eryxias, and Ruskin. It is based on 
refusal, rather than inability to use, though the other idea is in the 
backgroimd. The author argues further that wealth does not free 
from need, because the wealthy life is always insatiate (dxXi/oTos),^ 
and wealth does not change the disposition,^ by which change alone 
the Ufe can be freed from need and slavery.* To try to accomplish 
this by wealth is like attempting to cure a patient of dropsy by stuf- 
fing him with water until he bursts.^ Coimsel is given, therefore, not 
to turn one's sons to the acquisition of wealth, but to study under 
Crates, who can set them free from the vice of insatiety.^ 

Poverty, on the other hand, does not change the disposition of 
the temperate man for the worse.' There is nothing distressing or 
painful about it,' for Crates and Diogenes were poor and yet passed 
their life in ease.*® It is no harder to endure old age in poverty 
than in wealth, but all depends upon the disposition." Poverty 
deprives the Ufe of no positive good, but furnishes the opportimity 
of gaining good," since it is conducive to the contemplative life of 
philosophy, while wealth is an obstacle to this.*^ It is the poor, 
rather than the wealthy, who have leisure.*^ They are also obliged 
to be strong (Kafyrepeiv), while the wealthy become effeminate, 

' Fr. IV, A, p. 24: ^i* dpt\eud€plap koI ^inrop^ar. 

» IHd. 27; cf. the example of the ^pKlBts^ yifho have an eye, but do not use it; 
cf. also the quotation from the "ancients'' on the distinction between x/>^A>a^«> "used 
wealth," and Kr-^fMra^ "wealth merely possessed" (11. 13 f.). 

1 P. 32, the unsated life will not be satisfied even with immortality, since it cannot 
become Zeus. L. 13 fif., kings are always in want, <rTAPlibwnp, Cf. Xen. Symp, iv.36. 

* P. 26, U. 4 f., 6-12; p. 31. * P. 29, U. 6 ff. 

5 P. 28, 11. 13-29. ^ P. 29; cf. pp. 30 f.; p. 26, 11. II f. • P. 26. 

• Fr.; Uepl avrapxtiai; p. 9: xal rl JFx** ^«^X«/>^» ^ hrlxovov ^ xtpla, 

*° Ihid. " Ibid. Cephalus in Rep. i gives a more balanced judgment. 

" Ihid.y pp. 6 f., dting Bion on the answer of poverty to her accusers. Cf. Aris- 
toph. PltUus 558 f. on the power of poverty, cited by Ruskin, Araira PetUel,, IV, 139 
(Vol. XX, 296). 

^ Fr. iv. B, p. 34, he attacks the opposite thesis. 

^ Ibid. J 11. 5 f.; p. 35, good doctrine for a tramp; p. 34. 
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since they have no impetus to work/ Thus poverty, when accom- 
panied with justice, should be more highly honored than wealth.' 
The author concludes that it is therefore best to despise wealth 
and tiun to the life of philosophy, for this develops generosity 
instead of stinginess, and contentment instead of insatiety. Such 
a life uses what is on hand, and lives content with present 
blessings (rols xapown)? The marked contrast between this 
ascetic philosophy of poverty and the saner teaching of Plato, 
who was as much opposed to poverty as to excessive wealth, is 
patent. 

STOICS 

The Stoics were the natural descendants in thought of the 
Cynics, whom they resemble closely in their attitude toward 
external goods. According to their definition, a good must have an 
unconditioned value {absoluium, aJbrtKis). Whatever exists merely 
for the sake of something else, or is of value only in comparison 
to something else, is not a good.^ A similar doctrine was held 
concerning evil. Thus spiritual goods were coimted to be the 
only true wealth,* and he who had the right attitude toward 
all,^ and used all rightly, was thought to be the spiritual owner 
of aU.^ 

Zeno, the foimder of the school,* classified both wealth and 
poverty among the so-called "indifferents'* (dJii^pa),' as neither 
good nor evil per se. Like the Cynics, he eulogized poverty, 
though not to such an extreme degree." He went with them only 

« Ibid., U. 13 ff. 

* Ibid,, pp. 36 f ., a comparison of Aristides and Callias. 

i Fr. iv. \, p. 28, purporting to be the answer of Crates as to what he would gain 
by being a philosopher. 

* Cf. infra; also Cic. Defin. iii. 10. 33 f.; 2^11er, op. cU., IH, i, 214. 
s Cic. Paradox. 6, on the thesis that only the wise are rich. 

^ Seneca BmeJ. vii. 3. 2 f.; 6. 3; 8. i. 

f Diog. L. vii. 125. On both the citations above, cf. Zeller, m, i, 251. 

' Called Citieus, bom 320 B.C., of Semitic descent. 

^ Stoic Vet. Fr., ed. Amim, 1905, I, 47, fr. 190 (Stob. Eel. iL 7. 5, pp. 57 f., ed. 
Wachs.); Diog. L. vii. loi f., 103-5. 

"Von Amim, op. cit., p. 53, fr. 220; Cic. Defin. v. 84: "At Zeno eimi (mendi- 
ami) non beatum modo, sed etiam divitem dicere ausus est." 
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so far as to insist that wealth and poverty have no value, except 
in relation to the proper spiritual attitude.' 

In his argiunent that temples are not especially holy places 
since they are the work of artisans (fiavaiwiav), Zeno exhibits the 
common negative attitude of the philosophers toward ir^att ny^i 
labor.^ His doctrine on money and exchange was also the negative 
teaching of the moralist, though his statements on these matters 
have special reference to an ideal future.^ His attitude on the 
problem of distribution is not altogether clear, though he wrote 
a Republic,* in which he seems to have presented some communistic 
ideas. Like his followers, he looked to the time when the whole 
world should be one state, where artificial differences were no more, 
and all men were brothers.* His state is Utopian and anarchistic, 
without temple, court, gymnasium, money, or exchange. All are 
to wear the same clothing, and there shall be no artificial modesty .• 
Community of wives, at least for the wise, was also probably 
among his Utopian schemes,^ though it is very unlikely that he held 
the doctrine in the crass form as reported.' His state is some- 
what suggestive of the Christian ideal, as a imitary whole, a world- 
cosmos, united by love.' 

There is a peculiar mixture of individualistic and social con- 
ceptions in the philosophy of the Stoics. In their pictures of an 
ideal future world-state, they advanced beyond Plato and other 
thinkers, who limited their commimities to the small dty-state. 
In calling their state a ** cosmos'' alsd, they gave a positive social 

' Von Arnim (p. 52, fr. 216 [Stob. EcL ii. 7. n^, pp. 99 f., cd. Wacfas.D cites Zeno 
as placing among the goods of the ^Tovdaibt man the fact that he is oUovofuxAs and 
XpritM'rifffifc^i, while the ^0Xo« are opposite; cf. also p. 100. 

' Von .\rnim, p. 61, fr. 264 (Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 12. 76, p. 691^). 

'Von Amim» p. 62, fr. 268 (Diog. L. vii. 33): p6fuatta d' ofh^ iXKay^t frexcF 
otwBak Ui9 KarM'Kffvd^ir otfr' drodi^/bUai litircy. Oncken {pp, cil,, p. 48) thinks that 
the Stoics were forerunners of the physiocrats. 

<Plut. De AUx, Fort. i. 6: ^ to\^ ^vftai^iUrri woXirtla tow ... . Z^MiPot. He 
says that it agreed in principle with the states of Plato and Lycurgus. Cf. Poehl- 
mann, op. cit., II, 341 ff., but cf. infra, p. 140 f. Cf. n. 2, above. Ar. Pol. iL 4. 1266a: 
tlffl 64 rirct roXtreuu ital dXXat, etc., shows that a series of ideal states had preceded 
hiSf though he says Plato*s was the most radical. 

5 Plut. De AUx. Fort. i. 6. 

• Diog. L. vii. 33, 13 1 ; cf . nn. 3 and 5 above. • Poehlmann, op. cii., II, 342, n, i. 

T Diog. L. vii. 131; 33. » Cf. above, n. 5; Atken, xiiL s6ic. 
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content to the narrow individualism of the Cynics.* Moreover, as 
seen above, their ideal undoubtedly contained some communistic 
elements. However, according to the fimdamental tenet of Stoi- 
cism, as expressed by Zeno,* that only the wise can be free and 
citizens, we are still faced with the old duality and anti-socialistic 
ideal. The Stoics, like the Cynics, were after all essentially indi- 
vidualistic, and were probably believers in private ownership, 
though they dreamed of a future golden age of altruism, when pri- 
vate property would be no longer necessary .^ 

Chrysippus, the greatest of the Stoics,^ continued and expanded 
the principle that virtue is the only absolute good, and that all 
other things are indifferents, depending for their worth upon right 
use.^ But since the wise alone are capable of right use of externals, 
they alone are truly wealthy.^ They are wealthy, even though beg- 
gars, and noble though slaves.^ They are not eager for wealth* yet 
they are good economists, since they know the proper source,' time, 
method, and extent of money-making. The worthless, on the other 
hand, are most needy, even though wealthy.** Chrysippus seems to 
have advanced still farther, in teaching the negative doctrine that 
wealth is an evil, since it may come from an evil source," an idea sug- 
gestive of the modem theory of "tainted money. ^'Naturally, he with 
the other Stoics, was in sympathy with the Socratics, in objecting 
to the use of one's knowledge for purposes of money-making." 

s Cf. Poehlmann, op, cU., I, 11, n. 8; also 346. ' Diog. L. vii. 33. 

^ On this double tendency in the Stoics, and reasons therefor, cf . Souchon {op, 
cit.f pp. 173 f.); Poehlmann (op, cU., II, 342 f., and I, in) and Wolf (op, cU,, 
pp. 1 16 fif.) exaggerate their socialistic tendency. For further discussion, cf . infra, 
Cf. L. Stein, Soc, Prage, pp. 171-80. 

4 280-206 B.C. Aristo and Clean thes, successors of Zeno, also emphasized similar 
doctrines in relation to wealth. Cf. von Amim, I, p. 89, frs. 396, 397, 398, from 
Aristo; ibid,, p. 137, fr. 617, from Clean thes. 

^Ibid., II, 79, fr. 240; III, 28, fr. 117; p. 29, frs. 122, 123; p. 32, fr. 135. 

•/Wrf., Ill, 156, fr. 598; p. 159, fr. 618; p. iss, fr. 593. flbid,,p, 155, fr. 597. 

* Ilnd,f p. 160, fr. 629, "Lucro autem numquam sapiens studet." 

* Ibid.f p. 169, fr. 623: fi6pop di rbw ctovSoiop Ap9pa xP^MA'^'^^'^^'^^i' eTrai, yivi&ff- 
Korra d^* i&r, xfiVf^'*'*^^'''^^'^f '^'''^ t6t€ Kal tC^ xal /ilxfi*- v^c 

" Von Amim, III, 168, fr. 674. 

" Ibid.f p. 36, frs. 151, 152, "Bonum ex malo non fit: divitiae fiunt: fiimt autem 
ex avaritia divitiae ergo non sunt bonum" (Seneca Ep, 87. 22). 

"Von Amim, p. 172, fr. 686 (Stob. Eel. ii. 7, p. 109, 10): ... . \6yovs itoTiy- 
Xe^ty, 06 ^AfUwiap dup dxb Taidelas irapd r&p hrvrvx^^i^v^ •xjniiukTll^w9am, 
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The cosmopolitan attitude of the Stoics caused them to be 
opposed to the theory of slavery as a natural institution.' They 
taught that enforced service is no evidence of slavery,* but that 
the real slaves are the ignoble and foolish.^ The wise, on the other 
hand, alone are free, though they are slaves to coimtless masters.^ 

Chrysippus, like Zeno, probably had dreams of a future ideal 
state, where the highest eternal law would rule and individual 
strivings woxild be lost in the care for the common weal.* If he 
taught family commimism, it was doubtless in a Platonic form.^ 

Utopian social theories after the time of Aristotle were by no 
means limited to those of Zeno and Chrysippus. As Souchon has 
observed,^ the period between the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the second centuries was especially favorable to such specu- 
lation. The skeptical criticism of the Sophists had prepared the 
following generations to call in question the most elementary social 
principles. Ideal states, such as those of Phaleas and Plato, had 
opened the way for futiu*e imitations. The conquests of Alexander 
had broadened the vision of the Greek, so that he no longer thought 
in terms of Plato's draunscribed dty, but rather in terms of a world- 
state. Moreover, the utter political confusion and imstable 
economic conditions of the time aroused the more serious-minded 
to dream of an ideal past or golden age; to idealize the simple, 
'^natural" life of the so-called "pious" barbarian nomads,' or 
even of the animal world, as opposed to the "artifidar* conditions 
of dvilization; and to exaggerate the virtues and communistic 

' Von Amim, p. 86, fr. 352: AyOfHorot ydp 4k 4>^eun dovkos oddels; p. 87, £r. 358; 
cf. p. 141, n. 7, above. 

' Ibid., fr. 357. 3 Ibid., 89, fr. 365; p. 86, frs. 356, 354. 

* Ibid.f p. 86, fr. 355; p. 88, fr. 362; p. 89, 364. Cf. Espinas, Hist, des doctrines 
iconomiqueSf 56 f., on the Stoics' attitude toward labor and slavery: ''Ni les 
Cyniques ni les Stoidens ne m^risaient le travail"; "La seule servitude d6shono- 
rante est ccUe des passions et du vice." 

sPoehlmann (pp. cit., II, 342 f. and notes), citing von Amim, HI, 77, fr. 314, 
6 p6fios Tdrruv iirrl paffiXeds^ etc., thinks Chrysippus* principle of the law of reason 
as king of all is anti-individualistic. He cites also Cic. Defin. iii. 19 (64), where the 
individual seems to be made to exist for the sake of the whole. But cf . above, p. 140 f . 
and notes. 

' Cf. Diog. L. vii. 131, and above, p. 140, nn. 7 f. fOp. cit., p. 171. 

• Cf. above, on Cynics and Stoics, and infra; cf. even in Plato, Laws 679 A-B. 
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character of the old Spartan constitution.* The social theories 
were largely Stoic in tendency, and thus present a strange com- 
bination of individualistic and communistic ideas.' 

Dichaearchus of Messana, a pupil of Aristotle, described an 
original paradise, when men lived in accord with nature. In that 
golden age, they did not depend upon animals for food, but sub- 
sisted on fruits. Neither did they have any possessions to arouse 
hate and strife, until the evil of private property developed, and 
caused the degeneration of human society.^ 

Ephorus,^ a disciple of Isocrates, represented the second tend- 
ency. He eulogized the life of the "milk-fed" (7oXaicr60a7ot), 
barbarian nomads of the north as true to nature and righteous.* 
Their piety and simple life precluded the social ills that arise from 
individual ownership,^ for their communism even extended to the 
family, and all composed one brotherhood.^ 

The third tendency is evident in the writings of Isocrates," 
Ephorus,* Polybius,*® Plutarch," and was probably common to 

' The Socratics were the pioneers in this regard also. On the unhistorical char- 
acter of the alleged early oommiinism in Sparta, cf. Poehlmann, op. cU,, I, 75 ff. and 
100 f.; on this triple tendency in the post- Aristotelian social thought, d. ibid., 
pp. 99 £[., on "Der Sozialstaat der Legende und das sozialistische Naturrecht"; also 
Souchon, p. 172. 

' Cf. above, p. 140. 

a Cf. Porphyry De abstin. iv. i. 2; MueUer, F.H,G., H, 233. His Bfof *E\Kddof 
was a history of the degeneration of Greek civilization from the primitive ideaL Cf . 
Poehlmann, op, cU,, I, 109 and n. i, on his influence on Rousseau, who refers to him. 
Cf. ibid., n. 2, for a similar idea of a golden age in Theoc. zii. 15. 

4 On his social ideas, cf. Poehlmann, I, 113 ff. 

* Strabo vii, p. 463 (F.HXr,, I, 256, fr. 76). 

•Nic. Damasc. (F.H.G., III, fr. 123): *tA r^r roO filov xoip&rnra lad ducatoa^prip, 
Cf. also ibid., I, 257, fr. 78, Ephorus. 

f Ibid.; also fr. 76: vp^t re dXXi^Xovf tipofwGrrtu Koipdi xdrra Ix^''^^ ^^ ^* AXXa 
Kal yvpaiKat khI rdKwa Kal riip SXriw avyydpfuip, 

' Panathen. 178: dXXd irapd c^lci iikv a^oit iffopo/dap Karaariicat Kai drifUMcparlap 
Tow6rriP, olap ircp XP^ "^^^ fUWorrat Awapra rbp XP^^^ ifiopoijfftip; also 153; for an 
idealized picture of early Athenian life, cf. Paneg. 79; Areop. 31; 32, 35, 44, 83; 
dted by Poehlmann, op. ciL, I, 136 f. 

* Cf. Polybius vi. 45, and Poehlmann *s note (I, 122). 
'" Book vi. 10; 48 f etc.; d. Poehlmann, as above. 

" Cf. his LycurguSy especially 8, 9, 10, 3, 25, 30, 31. 
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many other thizikers whose woiks are no longer extant.' They 
idealized the ancient Spartan society, as a model of complete com- 
munism, ^«^ch provided full equaUtj' and fieedcmi for the citizens. 
It was free from the evils of hixuiy, eicsessive wealth, poverty, 
dvic strife, commeroe, and mone>'-greed, a condition where all the 
dtLeens were wise, and where the St<HC ideal of independence 
(avri^NDCia) was fulh' realized/ 

It was but a step from this to the projection of these bizarre 
idealizations of the |>ast and of primitive life into the present and 
future. They toc^ the form of ideal ut(q>ias such as that of Zeno/ 
or of romantic descriptions, purporting to portray ideal conditioiis 
as actualh' existing, such as found thdr model in Plato's AUattiis^ 
For a full discussion of this t\pe of literature, the reader may consolt 
Poehhnann's wori:.* We need give it onh' cursory notice here. 

TheopKimpus, a pujul of Socrates, described a '^Mcropian*' 
land.^ His aim, however, was probabh' the entertainment of the 
reader, rather than social reform, as is evidenced by the &ntastic 
natxire of his stories. The\' picture not only ideal axmrnimistic 
conditions, but also a state of the wicked {wanfpi/rokis), and 
crassly emphasize the alk$;ed free-love of the Etruscans.^ 

The Cimmerian state of Hecataeus, an idealization of the king- 
dom of the Pharaohs, had a more s^ous sodal puijMse.* It 
describes a state in which all conquered lands are equally divided 
among the citizens, and where landed property* cannot be soid. 
The people are free from greed of gain, dvic strife, and all the ills 
that f oUow it. The ideal is not the greatest increase of wealth, but 
the de\*eIopment of the citizens to the highest social ideal* 

Euhemenis wrote a ** Sacred Chronide'' (kpi iamypnt^)^ of 
an ideal sodetA' on an island near India, ruled by a priestly aiis- 

' Of. Poehlmaim, 1, 122 and n. 5. ^ d. above, p. 240. 

' CL abcrv^ notes p. 145. nn. 4-6. e^ieci&Dy 6. *Ci, above, p. 62, il 6. 

5 Op, di., n. 350 €., tbou^ be bas been too read3* to aee in tbem a £zect 
to modem sodabsm. 

^Boc^ \in of bis Fkuipp. Eiskrries ^Atkat. xE. 5170 fi.). 

' CL PDrhVmaTm. L 362 fi. 

'MueDer. FJB.G., IL 30^. fr. 35: d. 5S6 f . 

* Diod. i 6. 95; 4. a platfinir ideal * Ibid, v. 45. 3 fi. 
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tocracy. Here, labor was held in high regard. The artisans were 
in the priestly class, the farmers were second, and the herdsmen 
were on an equality with the soldiers/ All land and other means 
of production were common, except the house and garden (107x01;).* 
The land was not worked collectively, but farmers and herdsmen 
alike brought their products to a common storehouse for common 
consumption.^ Thus neither money nor commercial class was 
necessary. 

Jambulus, in his "Sim State,"^ outdoes even Euhemerus in 
his communistic ideas. He describes a sort of paradise of sun- 
worshipers at the equator. Here the trees never fail of ripe fruit, 
and the citizens never lose their strength and beauty. The whole 
social and economic life is under communistic regime. There is 
collective ownership of all the means of production, and each must 
take his turn at each kind of work.^ The communism extends 
also to the family.^ Thus Greek economic and social speculation, 
which always contained socialistic elements, ends in a communism 
for the whole citizenship, so thorough as to include both products 
and means of production, and to demand a leveling even of the 
natural inequalities that result from the different kinds of work. 

* Ibid. 45. 3. 

* Diod. V. 45. 5; 46. I shows that the artisans were included in the communism. 

' Ibid. 45. 4: Todt Kdpvovt dpu^powip e/f t6 icota>6v, etc.; though prizes were given 
for excellence in farming. I 

* Ibid. ii. 55-60. 

*Ibid. 59.6: ^raXXd{ di a^o^ rodt fUw dXXi^Xocf diaxoptty, roAt Si iXu^tiP, ro^ Si 
r€pl rdf T^Mit eTraif dXXovf Si T€pl AXXa tQp xfiV^^f**^ d^oXcur^, ro^ 8* ix r§pt6dov 
ffvxXor^f XctrovpTcty, v\^p tQp ffdiy yeyripaK&rvp. Cf. p. 34, n. I, above, on Ruskin's 
idea that all should do some head and some hand work. Poehlmann (II, 391, n. 2) 
compares it to the socialism of Bebel. The implication that Plato's state b distin- 
guished from this, as a society of citizens who do not work (402 f.), is hardly fair 
The proper distinction is rather that Plato insists that each citizen do the particular 
kind of work for which he is best fitted. It b needless to ask which had the saner 
view, from the economic or any other standpoint. Jambulus' repudiation of the 
division of labor in the interest of equality b certainly one of the most radical meas- 
ures ever suggested in the hbtory of communism. 

'Diod. V. 58.1. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON THE IMPORTANCE ANI> 
INFLUENCE OF GREEK ECONOMICS 

Our conclusions as to the importance and influence of Greek 
economic thought have been fully presented in the previous dis- 
cussion. A brief summary of the results, however, may be of 
advantage now, at the close of our survey. As seen above, dcspite-a 
the fact that Greek thought in this field was incidental to motid| 
and political speculation, and despite a certain philosophic prejudi(« 
and limited economic vision, the contribution is by no means merely 
negative. We have seen that it included a recognition by one or 
more Greek thinkers of such important principles as the following: 
that society finds its origin in mutual need, and in the natural 
developmenfof ?lan and family, not in tte artificial social contract ; 
that the state is a great business association, in which about the 
same economic laws apply as in private economy; that *^^ ^]\?\ 
, go al of economics is not p r oj?erty but human welfarej that the 
criteria of economic value are intrinsic utility, economic demand, 
and cost of production; that wealth must possess the quality of 
storableness; t hat true wealth c on sists only of commodities tha t 
minister to hum an welfare ; that the three factors in production 
are lanfl, labor and capital; that money ori^ated i n necessa ry 
exchange; that it serves as a medium of ^change, a standard of 
value, and a ticket ofdeferred payments; that it should possess 
intrinsic value, which is more stable than that of other commodi- 
Ties^l ' that it should not be confused with wealth, but should be 
understood in its true function as representative wealth; that 
credit must play an exceedingly important part in business opera- 
tions as representative capital; th^atagri culture is th e basal indu s- 
try, on which all others must depend; that the diWsion of labor is 
tfieTOfidamenral prlJldple"anTie foundation of all exchange; that 
it results in certain iinportant economic advahlages.'and that its 
extensive apphcation depends upon large commercial develop- 
ment; that reciprocity is the fimdamental principle in exchange. 
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as aJso in the social structure; that exchange performs a legitimate 
sodal function in creating time and place values; that industrial 
expansion is limited by a Jaw of diminishing returns; thtiUJie_pa^ 
X mary purpose of eycha pga-shniilrl nf* "^f p^"<it. but satisfaction 
of economic need; that commerce merely for its own sake does not 
necessarily increase the national store, but may produce only 
economic inequ;iHliL's; thai t-xtronics of wealth and poverty cause 
^ industrial int'lVicifncy. social strift,-, and crime ; that__esi:eaai3i£ 
individual wealth is not usually compatible witli just acquisition 
or just expenditure; that it also necessarily implies corresponding 
extremes of poverty; that the commercial spirit in nations is the 
chief cause of international differences; that the goal of economics 
*f ^ is consum ption rath er than production, and tliat foolish consump- 
tion results in great economic waste; that all economic problems 
, are moral problems; t hat private property is not a natural righ t. 

frA but a gift of societ y, and therefore that society may properly con- 
' trol its activities; that there is a certain unity in human nature, 
which is opposed to the doctrine of natural slavery; that the^ 
individual should have opportunity for personal development in 
accord with his capacities, aside from the mere struggle for physical j 
existence; that tru e economic equalit y does not demand equal 

/a, shares for alf, but shares proportioned To^HjJadticy aB3"?t?TT(.T!B; 
antl llTin giftsof charity merely for consumption are fruitful causes 
of poverty and indolence. 

Besides the recognition of such principles, we have seen that 
many practical suggestions for the amelioration of economic and 
sodal conditions, which are being seriously presented today, were 
first proposed by Greek thinkers. Measures for the divorce of 
government from big business, state control of natural monopolies, 
conservation of natural resources, state supervision of trade and 
commerce, including regulation of prices and rates, pubhdty in 
business, pure food laws, and the socialization of industry and its 
products were all first proposed by Greeks. On the other hand, 
we have seen that pracUcally all the modem stock arguments 
against sodalism were long ago presented by Aristotle, and that 
the ideal of the Greek socialist was not primarily materialistic and 
selfish, as the modem, but moral and sodal. 
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r Such a list of positive economic principles and practical sug- 
/ gestions should surely give the Greeks some claim to recognition 
j in the field of economic thought. But they should be judged 
I primarily, not by their positive contribution to economic theorj' 
or by the practical nature of their suggestions for legislation, but 
I rather by the extent to which they realized the existence of the 
great economic and social problems, which are still crying for a 
solution. From this standpoint, we have seen that Plato and 
Aristotle especially reveal remarkable economic insight. More- 
over, there still remains the outstanding fact that the Greeks were 
the forerunners of the moral, humanitarian, and social emphasis 
in present-day economy. This alone should give to them a distinct 
place in the evolution of economic thought, and should make it 
impossible for Souchon to conclude: "Ces mepris [of G. B. Say] 
sont pour nous apparaltre plus Justifies que les admirations de 
Roscher.'" 

The influence of Greek thought upon later economic theory, 
however, seems not to have been very direct or extensive, probably 
owing to the incidental nature of their speculation. To be sure, 
mediaeval economic thought presents, in many respects, an 
unbroken continuity with the Greek. In their emphasis on the 
moral, in their doctrines on usury, just price, importance of agri- 
culture, exchange for profit, and in their general conservative atti- 
tude toward money and commercial development, mediae%'ai 
thinkers are very similar to the Socratics.' Doubtless much of \ 
this similarity may be traced to the direct influence of Aristotle, a3 
is especially evident in the work of Thomas Aquinas and Nicholas 
Oresme.^ To a considerable extent, however, the economic ideas 
of the Middle Ages were a direct outgrowth of the economic and 
religious conditions under which the writers hved.' In the following 

'Op. cil,, p. I9s; Roscher is, o[ course, ejiUeme in his appreciation. 

• Cf. Brants, Lts Iklories Icon, nu XI 11' et XI V' sticle; Espinas, llisioire del 
Irints icononii^uts, pp. 72 S.; Hftney. op. cil., pp. 69 ff, 

' In hb De origine, natura. Jure, el mulalioHibus moneiarum (fourteenth centi 
On their dependence upon Aristotle, cf, Zmavc, Zeilschr. f. d. gesamml. Slaoti 
tgoi, pp. 54 and 77 !.; and Arckivf. d. Gesch. der Phil.. 1899, 407 3. 

* Cf. Souchon, pp. 109 f., who observes that the Greek mora! goal was perfi 
of the individual through the state, while that of the Middle Ages was indivi 
salvation to another world. 
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centuries, some Greek influence may be traced in Adam S raJthtJn. 
the physiocrats,' in Utopian writers such as More, and in eighteenth- 
century thinkers like Rosseau. 

It is usually asserted that the economic thought of the past 
century has been practically unaffected by Greek ideas. But our 
previous discussion has clearly shown that Plato and Xenophon, 
at least, dominated the economic thinking of Ruskin. If further 
evidence is needed, it is necessary only to turn to the names of 
Greek thinkers in the index to the monimiental new edition of his 
works, which we have frequently cited above. He frankly and 
enthusiastically presents himself as an apostle of a "Greek theory 
of economics.*" But despite some of his Utopian and extravagant 
ideas, he is being ever more recognized by authorities in economics 
as having been one of the chief factors in the development of 
political economy to its present moral and humanitarian emphasis.^ 
Hb repudiation of the abstract "economic man," his insistence 
upon human, moral, and social ideals in economics, his attempt to 
broaden the definition of economic value and wealth by emphasizing 
true utility, his constant stress upon proper consumption rather 
than upon production, his demand that all have opportunity up to 
their capacity, his opposition to the laissezrfaire policy in economics 

■ Ci. Oacken, ap. cii., p. 38. 

■He calls PUlo the "master of economy" (Fors Chu. [Vol. XXVIH, 717]); 
d. also Vol, XXXVIH, 111 on his Platonic discipleship. He says {Arrows of the 
Chace, Vol. XXXIV, 547): "The econoffly I teach is Xenophon's"; cf. also Vol. 
XXXVII, 550, Letter to ProFessor Blackie, II: "My own political economy is litecally 
only the expansion and explanation of Xenopboa's." Cf. Vol. XXXI, latro., pp. 
rvS.; Vol.XVII,KJ.!tliiand 18; cf. his preface to his translation of the Ecimomiciw; 
cf. also E. Barker, Pol. Thought in EngUmd from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day 
("Home University Library"}, pp. 191-96, who emphasizes this Greek influence. 
Cf. above, p. 13, n. 5; 64, n. 3. 

' Barker, cited above, in n. 3, also emphasizes this (act. Cf. the edition of 
Ruskb above cited, Introduction to Vol. XVII, an excellent discussion of Ruskln's 
econotrac ideas and their influence, for a bibliography (p. cxii) and citations from 
many modem economists on the subject; e.g., the notable address in 18S5, in recog- 
nition of his work, signed by a number of leading English economists; the striking 
citations from Ingram; from Stimson {Quarterly J onmal of Economics, II [iSSS], 445), 
that the future political economy will make its bricks (or building "from Ruskin'i 
earth rather than from Ricardo's straw''; from the late r^us professor of modem 
history at Oxford, "The political economy of today is the political economy of John 
Ruskin, and not that of John Bright or even of Jolm Stewart Mill." 
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and politics, his emphasis upon right education, all have borne 
rich and abiding fruit in the last few decades, and these are all dis- 
tinctively Greek ideas, as we have seen above. Thus indirectly, 
through Ruskin, Greek economic thought has exerted a potent 
influence upon the evolution of nineteenth-century economics, and 
thus there is much truth in the words of Wagner, as quoted by 
Oncken,' not merely for German, but for all modem economy: 
''£s ist im Grunde uralter wahrhaft classischer Boden, auf den 
jetzt die deutsche okonomische und soziale Theorie und Praxis sich 
bewusst wieder stellen." Souchon's characterization of Greek 
economy as '' morale 6tatisme"^ could well be applied to much in 
the economic thought of today. 

' P. 46, n. 3 (Wagner, Die Akad. Nat.-cek, und der SocuUismus, 1895). 

' Op, CU,, p. 30Z. 
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130, 131-33, 134, 13s, 136, 137, 139, 
141. 

Cyrenaics, 129, 130. 
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«5, 17, 23- 

i3, 45, 63, 66, 68, 69, 77 ^ 
105, 106, 114. 

Dichafiiwhiii| 143. 

Dieb, 15, 17. 

I>Kt»d, 3J, 57, 152. 

DimiuiHiiii^ frtiifiH, 67t M*^* 

Dio CtgyiotUfm^ 13, 126, ijo, 151, 132. 

DiodonB, 145. 

Diogenes, 131, 132 L, 138. 

Diofeoei LaatiDS, 17, 52, zoo, 126, 127, 

130, i3«F «32. I33. 13^, 139, 140, MX, 

DkCzibiitioii, 12, 46 L, 51, 57, 74, S4, 102, 
iiC'i7, iz8, 140. See aUm the Gnek 
inaez for tenn. 

Diitzibativc jnrticf, 102, 107. 

Dobbs, 16, 25. 

Docnng, 69, 152. 

DiD3nai,45' 
Dnnnsun, 29, 57^ — 

I>oBoii, 2d, 35, 55. ■•^f 9^f 104, X09, 114, 

152. 
Dalmns, 71, 82, loi, 152. 
Dammkr, 17. 
Dunniiig, 130, 152. 

Ecammka, 9, 14, 63, 69, 81, 94, 125, 
1261,127-29,131,133. 

EcoDomk drmand, 34, 64, 70, 72, 82, 83, 
84, 86, 104, 108, 109, 1 10, 135, 146. 
See also the Greek mdez. 

EcoDOOiy: and ascetidsni. 12, 25, 60, 65, 
13 Xf X36, 137, 139; and ethks, 10, 18, 

21,29,63,81,90,146,148,149; domes- 
tic and pubHc, 9, 63, 81 f.. Ill, 112, 113, 
126, 146; influence of Greek, 8, 146-50; 
mediaeval, 39, 148; modem, 8, 11 f., 
27, 44, 115; Ricardian, 8, 10, xi, 50. 

Education, 50, 54, 95, 118, 121, 122, 149. 

Eiaenhart, 32, 152. 

Ely, II. 

Ephorus, 143. 

Epictetus, 133. 

Epicurus, Epiciu'ean, 52, 126, 129, 130. 

Equality, 55 f., 60 f., 62, 79 f., 83, 109, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 145, 147. 

Eryxias, 17, 103, 132, 133-37. 

Esmein, 52. 

Espinas, 9, 28, 29, 38, 43, 60, 61, 63, 65, 
142, 148, 152. 



Fndmri a n ethics, 8z, 83, 87, 98, toj, 1x2, 
xao, 12$^ X28. 



X27. 

EofaemenB, 144 L 

F ii rip i fW, X7 L, 96, X36. 

Fxrhangr: Gnek attitndetowd, 14,32, 

33» 4X-45, 56, S9r 66, TO, 73 L, 77, 79» 
82, 9X, 92, 94, xos, X09, xxo, IXX-15, 

xx6, X23, X28, X40, X43, X45, X47, 148; 
regiihUiaasfar,43,X23; theoc7o£,35L, 
3^^ 40, 4X, 83, 84, 89, X02, X04, X06-X10, 
XX5, XX9, xa8, 146, X47. Sm ^sm One- 
matBtxk; A muailiu n; and the Gicek 



Ferraza, 152. 

Footpertnis, 64, 67, 68, 96, X52. 

FzancoCte, 20, 29, 32, 55, 57, 62, za4, Z34. 
152. 

Gcniet,45. 

G0fiazd,Z4. 

Glaser, 152. 

Gdttimg, X52. 

Gold, X5, 40, 54, X33, X37. 

Gompeix, X7, 49, 13X, 133, 137. 

Gzatn supply, 45. 

GfDte, Z3, 49, X52. 

Gnmdy, 45. 

Grarawl, 29, 37, 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, 69, 
X23, XS2. 

Hagen, 134, 152. 

Ham d wdrter b mck der Staaiswissemseiaft, 

108. 

Haney, 7, xx, 19, 20, 21, 35, 48, 71, 72, 
82, 84, 89, 105, no, 113, XX9, X48, 15a. 

Harpocratioii, 68. 

Hasbach, 130. 

Hecataeus, 144. 

Heidd, 125, 133, 134, 137, 152. 

Hense, 137. 

Heraditus, 15. 

Hermann, 43. 

Herodotus, 19, 45, 63, 66. 

Herzog, 152. 

Hesiod, 14, 17, 30, 33. 

Hesychius, 93. 

Hierodes, 126. 

Hildebrand, 153. 

Hippias, 16, 17. 
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Hippodamas of Miletus, 15, 52; the 
Pythagorean, 53. 

Hippolytus, 52. 

Hobbes, 16. 

Hoderman, 126, 127, 134, 153. 

Homer, 14, 52. 

Horace, 129. 

Individualism, 16, 56, 57, 75, 79, 119, 122, 
130, 140 f., 142, 143. 

Industry, 14, 29, 32, 35, 36, 47, 66, 69 f., 
79, 90, 92, 95, III, 116. See also 
Labor; Production. 

Ingram, 7, 10, 72, 89, 104, 149, 153. 

Interest, 31, 39 f., 59 f., 78, 92, 93, 105, 
106, Z48. See also Capital; Capital- 
ism; and the Greek index for terms. 

Isocrates, 13, 66, 68, 77-80, 88, 106, 143. 

Jackson, 108. 
Jamblichus, 15, 52, 127. 
Jambulus, 145. 
Jesus, 26, 49, 87, 136. 
Jowett, 60, 95, 114, 153. 
Just price, 23, 107, 108, 140. 

Kaulla, 6s, 153. 
Kautsky, 153. 

Kautz, 9, 12, 14, IS, 18, 31, 48, 6s, 67, 70, 

72, 89, 107, 134, IS3. 
Knies, 153. 
Koutorga, 106. 

Labor: attitude toward, 14, 17, 20, 29, 

31-34, 37, 59, 69 f., 77, 7?, 89, 91. 93- 
96, 116, 128, 132, 142; division of, 19, 

29, 33, 34-47, 38, 41, 70 f., 73, 79, 96» 
145, 146; in production, 18, 31, 47, 67, 

83, 84, 96, 108, no, 146. See also Pro- 
duction; Laborer; and the Greek in- 
dex. 

Laborer, attitude toward, 47-50, 74, loi, 
116, 117, 145. 

Lamb, 18. 

Land tenure: in Aristotle's state, 122 f.; 
in Greece, 51; in Plato's Laws^ 58 f., 
62, 122; in other writers, 133, 144. 

Law, overestimate of, 13, 51, 56, 61, 75. 

Laws, historical basis of Plato's, 43 f . 

Leisure, 29, 87, 04, 95, zoi, zi6. See also 
the Greek inoex. 

Lenormant, 72. 

Liberality, 87, 121. 



Loos, 153. 

Lychophron, 16, 17, 119. 
Lycurgus, 69, 140, 143. 
Ljrsias, 45, 68. 

Mabille, 153. 

Macaulay, 103. 

Magna MoraUa, 81, 84, 87, 88, 125. 

Malthus, 4S f . 

Malon, SS- 

Martiis, De, 52, S7, i53« 

Marx, 84, 124. 

Menger, zo8 f., 153. 

Mercantilism, 41, 72, 86, 103, 104. 

Mesnil-Marigny, Du, 151. 

Metrodorus, 127. 

Meyer, 9, 20, 21, 106. 

Mill, 8, 27, 50, 68, 85, 86, 92, Z17, 149. 

Mines, mining, 13, 66, 67, 74, 75, 128. 

Money: and wealth, 72, 86, 103, 104J135, 
137, 146; attitude toward, 73, 106, 105, 
140, 14Z, i4<, 148; functions, 15, 38 f., 
41, 84, loi f., 103, 106, 108, 113, 115, 
146; history of, 35, 38, loi f., 112, 146; 
intrinsic value of, 40, 72. 102, 103, 104, 
13s, 137, 146; matenals, 40, 60, 72, 
105, 129; stability, 72. 104, 146. See 
also Interest; Gold; Silver; Mercantil- 
ism; and the Greek index. 

Monopoly, no, 129, 147. 

More, 149. 

Mueller, 143. 

Mullach, IS, I2S, 131, 132, 133' 

Nationalism, 62, 124. 

Nauck, 17 f. 

Nearing, 40. 

Nettleship, 37. 

Newman, 17, 86, 89, 91, 97, loi, 103, 112, 

114, 132, 153- 
New Pythagoreans, 127. 
Nic. Damasc., 143. 

Oncken, 37, 48, SSt 129, 134, 140, 149. 

150, 153. 
Oresme, 148. 

Paley-Sandys, 106. 
Palgrave's DicUonary, 104, 153. 
Pericles, 12. 
Periktione, 126. 
Peters, 108. 
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FIttleHs ifs 55, iiSL ISO, X4X. 

P8M(XMBill&, I36« K7» KJ^ 



5- 



IIQ^ Mflk u^ Sit 



jS L, jr3« 41. Sq. 



9. ii« IS. i^ 14, 15, ir, 1^ rj--6i, 

^.v sfc*. ^^* «*- 1«^ ?a. r I * r4. 75- rS^ r^ 

^. ^. S4. $>. $^« 5r. ^ >^ ^. 93- ^4* 
fl3U 5fr^ ^-^^ 05^ 20Ck X02, xat, xoft. x^r, 
to^ xix« xi$« 11^^ xi5k 119^ xjc^ xsi, 
x«, x^ xii. xrj, xr*. xaS^ i5X, x,2;jl 
x^i*. Xj^ V.WW V5*, x^Sw ^w^ i*i* 14X. 

1^5. x^H xrr. i*x 145 - 

XI, ax i;i, jij. jcc 4r- 

♦^ -«- 5=^ 5^- 5^ S5r 54- SS ??- 5*- 5*- 
>«. >i. "^^^ *>. rOi. 134. r35^ ra^^ iii» 

xx7« ri<:k lac^ 1^24. i4fx ru. 
f^fttes. 53,. 5^^ 57^ 

45 i« 5=1- 74. ii5r^ r 
^-^-^ :5f ^-*7^-»^5=^ 5S 5*- 51- 

JC. 74. *5r '^ ''^ ^"^^ 2a«» 1I> IJC i^JCL 

i,?^ ^?^?V ^o»J^ :^KU :^- :*«► :^'^- 

-IC 4?r "lk> 47. ?3tfw I3C. 



Rosdber, 9, xS, 52, 72, 14S. xsi- 

RowBeuu 151, 145. U^ 

RnAm, ^ ix, *S, 24, 25, ad, »7- ja, 5>» 33. 
54* 35* 57, 3^^ J9. 40* 42« 44. 45* 46, SS* 
61, 65- ^ ^* &7« 92- 95* 95- 9^ «»» 
xox, 135. 239. xia. XXX, X5Sr X5T* xjS^ 
X45* M9> 15°^ 154- 



Sl9pkOL24. 



'- • 



^54- 

IX. 

S-^>r. 4S ^ *>4> 



:5=.ia^i4i- 

4.i3^i54- 

e^. iJL 2dk jdt. 5S> 5^^ 5^ ^^ 
S&rcr. 4PJ. 54. *S. 7X- 155. xjr- 



T. r*^ rk 21- 52- 57 i- *x- *7 
icr. 41. liiL *•. ^S^ x— a=c, rij. 

52. i*- 3S i*- JT- 

~ *?,■*=-*• *^ *=- *» ^^S- 

S^ 15. aiL 23^ =3^ 



>Kau5nt jmi r 



3SmS9C3SBSv WL 



4P^ *^ 3Q«|^ 1313;. irJ. 




i2. ax. jr. ST- is i^- >!► rs 74^ 
4r :^. 



4ct »• ^^. :^"- 



.3«. 



Sopfiiscs^ :rr. r*. liw 22. «, -3^ ^. rrr. 
::3x. ^?x. z^jz. I4J1 

Snaiiim, *. 33^ r*. 32:. «• rr- 4Z- A, mu^ 

5=^ 5c> 53. 57. ^c- ^^ ^^^ ^^ *^ ^ ^^S- 
rc3i^ :]30. I4;5» 

ifsr. 1:54. 



cty. i4» ^^ 2a, :.ia. 

i^ 2r. 2Dw 57* -^ 5^ ^i- 



:5%isiii&i£t-^uedCE; :;34. 
Stewart;. i> it, Xi 24,. 2S ^ns* 

Zia. LlOr ^$u 
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St. Hilaire, 8i, 82, 154. 

Stimson, 149. 

Stobaeus, 15, 52, 126, 127, 130, 137, i39» 

141. 
Stoics, 16, 19, I2S, 126, 127, 130, 134, 13s, 

136, 139-42, X43» 144. 
St. Paul, 49, 120, 132. 
Strabo, 132, 143. 
Susemihl, 8z, 89, 96, 127, 128. 
Sussitia, 60, 117, 122 f. 

Tariflf, 41, 73, no, 129. 

Teles, 132, 133, 137-39. 

Theocritus, 143. 

Theognis, 14. 

Theophrastus, 91, 125, 126, 127. 

Theopompus, 144. 

Thill, 154. 

Thomissen, 154. 

Thoreau, 12, 25, 26. 

Thrasymachus, 16. 

Thucydides, 10, 12, 18, 45, 66, 68, 69. 

Timaeus, 52. 

Trinchera, 154. 

Usener, 130. 

Utility, 22 f., 64, 6s, 83, 88, 134, 135, 138, 
146, 149. 

Value, 22 f., 64!., 82-84, ^St 9^> ii5» 
134 f., 149. See also the Greek index. 

Vanderkindere, 154. 

Varro, 91. 

Villeneuve-Baigemont, De, 152. 



Vogd, 154. 

von Amim, 133, 139, 140, 141, 142. 

Wages, 17,46,47, 74, "6. 
Wagner (Pastor), 136. 
Wagner, 150. 
Walcker, 154. 
Walker, 86. 
Wallon, 97, 98, 154. 

War, 25, 27, 36, 37, 66, 67, 70, 73, 79, 
128, 147. 

Wealth: attitude toward, 1$, 17, 18, 24- 
27, 48, so, SSf 56, 60, 6s f., 77, 78, 79, 
81, 86-88, 109, I2S Lf X27, 129, 130, 

131 U 133-37, 138 f., 139 f-, 141, 144, 
146, 147; defined, 24, 27, 6s, 8s t., 91, 
112, 133, 146, Z49. See also the Greek 
index. 

Wilhelm, 7, 127, 154. 
Wolf, S7, 14X, IS4. 

Xenocrates, 12s, 126. 

Xenophon, 9, 10, is, X7, 19, 22, 23, 2S, 30, 
38, 42, 46, 63-76, 81, 84, 89, 91, 96, 97, 
III, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 133, 134, 
^3S> 136, 138, X49. 

Zell, los. 

Zellcr, IS, 17, 32, 34, 48, 49, S^, 81, 97, 
I2S, 127, 128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 139. 

Zeno, 139 £., 141, 142, 144. 

Zimmem, 9, 14, 29, 37, 38, 4X, 43, 44 U 
45,66. 

Zmavc, 9, 81, 82, 84, 90, X04, IIS, 124, 
148, 154. 
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dyopaariKi/j^ 40, 

d^id^opa, 125, 139. 

tUrULt, 38. 

^^«>4, 3^1 39» 40, 4I| 89, 106, 140. 

d^/a, 23, 64, 84, 86. 

dvcipof, 25, 85, 112. 

dwokaveriK^^ 40, 68. 

dpT^pior, 24, 72. 

dtf-xoX/a, 66. 

a^dpKtuL (a^dpxnt), 34> XI3, 138, 144. 

oArow^XiK^jj 40. 

a^ov^^t, 18, 40, 89, 96. 

udrd^vTOP, 89, X13. 

d^pn^, 68, 79, 92, 96, 106, III, 131. 

pdwav^ot (fiawavciiail^ fiapavcta)^ 70, 93, 

95, XI3, 140. 
aiffuov^76f, 23, 36, 48, 93. 
9ta¥0fii/j, IIS, 116. 
htopBwriKhv^ 102. 
trfvyrr'fli, 103. 

tlaayiyfifjM (iTttffayuyltiWp)^ 35, no, 128. 
f/AVopof (rfM»V*«^ rf/Mrop(a),35, 41, 42, 73, 

111, 113. 
iptpyd, 69. (a^4, 68.) 
f^7(^</Mi (i^yofjJyttp)^ no, 128. 
fpaMt, 68. 

ipyoffUi^ 66, 89, 90, 113. 
€^liMTaxflf>iirrov^ 102. 
&7fvavptfffi6t, 85, 86. 
itf'^TiTf, 56. 
jcdTijXot (iraTiyXixi^, irairi^Xc^), 35, 40, 41, 

42, 78, 89, III, 112, 113, 141. 
KdpirifM^ 68. 

Kard riip dptiKoylap tffop^ 83. 
ice0dXatot, 30, 69. 
KtfidiKot (ilBil^dijXof), 42, 43. 
KTijiMTa, 24, 64\ 82, 85, 88, 138. 
KT^it, 25, 65, 92, 125, 128. 



KTirriK^^ 28, 88, III, 112, 113. 

Mcra/SXiTrtir^, 40, 82, III. 

fuaBappiBL, Sg, 1 13. 

pavK\npUfl€$, 

p6fufffM, 38, 39, 84, 102, 103, 128, 133, 

140. . • .^- ^: 

phlMf^ 16J 103, 119, 127, 142. 

((JlA/SoXoy rifl dXXAT^t, 102. 

6^\ocraructi^ 105. 

o/icciardriy, 91, 113. 

olKQPOiunii (oUopoida^ o^or6/M>t), 9, X07, 

111, 112, XI4, 126, 128, 140. 
fl^awr, 86, 88, 91, 97. 
wapderaffis, 113. 

irto-Tii, 68, 77, 106. 

rXovTot (irXo^ior), 24, 8$, 1 1 2, 125, 1 2 7, 

132, 135. 
woiri^it (wotirriKilJD, 28, 69, 88, 92, 97. 
irpo^tt (irpairrun)), 69, 88, 92, 97. 
rrdffit (didtfTCM-it), 13, 25, 62, 87. 
ffv/ifiXiiTd^ 102, 
ffVPtLirlovt, 28. 

<^xoH 87. 

T^»^, 66, 93, 113, 145. 

rifA% 84. 

r6 tffop dpTiw€ro9$^ (rb d'ntrtwopO^ rar* 

dpdKoylap), 96, 107, 121, 
T^rof (Toici«r/*Af), 39, 93, los, 113. 
tpopTrryia, 113. 
^^ii, 16, 36, 89, 96, 98, 106, 113, 127, 

128, 131, 132, 142. 
XP«^ 34, 82, 84, 102, 108. 
XP^/mra, 15, 24, 2$, 28, 38, 64, 65, 84, 

112, 134, 13s, 137, 138. 
XPVfJ»rurruc^ (x/ny/iart^i^t), 9, 26, 42, 73, 

85, 88, 106, 107, no, III, 112, 1x3, 
140, 141. 
Xpv«r6j (xpwrlop), 24, 72, 83. 
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